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An American Viking of the Air 


HARLES LINDBERGH, twenty- 
five years old, American, climbed 


out of his airplane on Le Bourget 
flying field near Paris. A score of men 
lifted him and let him down to the 
ground, A multitude, numbering thou- 
sands, encircled him. 

“Well,” he said, “I did it.” 

Did what? 

He had no idea of what he had done. 

He thought he had simply flown alone 
from New York to Paris. What he had 
really done was something far greater. 
He had fired the imagination of man- 
kind, he had evoked all that was best in 
men’s hearts and minds, he had erased 
rancor and suspicion and had lighted a 
flame of good will, he had started a clean 
breeze around the world, he had some- 
how imparted to his fellow-men, without 
respect of race or nation, a new vigor. 

What this young air-mail pilot has 
accomplished no one could have fore- 
seen. 

He, least of all, anticipated the effect 
of his flight. He started out with a 
razor, a toothbrush, a passport, and six 
letters of introduction in his pocket. 
Apparently he thought that when he 
arrived he would need to clean up, have 
a shave, and then start out to make 
some acquaintances in a land of stran- 
gers. Those things that he carried in 
his pocket were symbols of his achieve- 
ment. This fellow, who has been re- 
ceived in France with honors usually re- 
served for a ruling monarch or president, 
who has received an acclaim from the 
world like that enjoyed by few men in 
history, has won his greatest triumph 
just because he never once thought of 
it. 

If there had been any element of 
braggadocio, of false pretense, of self- 
seeking, of vanity, in Charles Lindbergh 
he couldn’t have done what he did. He 
might have flown to Paris and won the 
$25,000 of the Orteig prize for the first 
flight to that city from New York; but 
le could never have stirred the world 
into admiration. .““We could have gone 
a thousand miles more,” he said, “—or 
at least five hundred.” “What do you 
mean by ‘we’?” he was asked. “Well, 
you know,” he answered, “the ship was 
with me.” He has been nicknamed 
“Lucky.” He deprecates the term. 
Luck, he declares, is not enough. Does 
he mention daring? or skill? or intelli- 














Wide World 
Captain Charles Lindbergh, American 
ambassador-extraordinary to the world 


gence? No. It is his plane, and en- 
gine, and instruments. 

Charles Lindbergh is the heir of all 
that we like to think is best in America. 
He is of the stuff out of which have been 
made the pioneers that opened up the 
wilderness, first on the Atlantic coast, 
and then in our great West. His are the 
qualities which we, as a people, must 
nourish They are certainly the quali- 
ties that win, throughout the world, in- 
stant recognition and praise, 


Sharers in the Glory 


HARING by right in the glory that is 

Charles Lindbergh’s is his mother. 
She traveled from her home in Detroit 
to New York to bid him bood-bye. 
Then, before he started, she went back 
to her work as an instructor in the Cass 
Technical High School. 

She is the widow of Charles August 
Lindbergh, who was a Representative in 
Congress for ten years, was in turn a 
Republican, Progressive, ‘and Farmer- 
Laborite, and when he died the Farmer- 
Labor candidate for Governor of Min- 
nesota. It is undoubtedly to her train- 
ing as well as to his Swedish and Irish 


inheritance that the son owes the devel- 
opment of those qualities which have 
brought him to this extraordinary tri- 
umph. She has received deserved con- 
gratulations and great honor. She has 
accepted them only by proxy. “The 
glory belongs to him,” she has said, “but 
the boy belongs to me—and America.” 
Evidently she has always wanted her 
boy to be himself. She has described 
his education and has made it clear that 
throughout her purpose has been to 
make it possible for him to develop and 
train himself. One of the councilmen of 
the city of Detroit has commented upon 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s training of her son in 
these words: ‘Because we love our chil- 
dren we are inclined to repress them. 
Mrs. Lindbergh was wise enough to al- 
low her son to shape his own destiny.” 

It is that sort of mother which gets 
the tribute which her son paid to her. 
He had arrived in Paris Saturday night. 
On Sunday morning he was talking with 
his mother by radiophone. 

In the glory of this triumph not the 
least share belongs to the French people. 
Their generous reception of the Ameri- 
can aviator while the grief over the loss 
of their own transatlantic flyers, Nun- 
gesser and Coli, was fresh, is the surest 
evidence of French character, If the 
victor in this competition had been one 
of themselves, his reception could not 
well have been more glorious. And 
Charles Lindbergh showed that the trib- 
ute that they gave him was deserved; 
for the first visit he made in Paris was 
to the mother of Nungesser. Moreover, 
in his first speech to the Aero Club, he 
paid tribute to Nungesser and Coli in 
which he said that their heroic effort 
“was a far greater project than the one 
completed Saturday night.” And he ex- 
pressed the hope that “the brave French 
airmen may yet be found.” 

Meanwhile, De Pinedo, the daring 
Italian, who set out for his return jour- 
ney to Rome, failed to reach his first 
stop at the Azores. Wireless reports 
have been received, however, bringing 
the welcome news, that more fortunate 
than Nungesser and Coli, De Pinedo has 
been picked up from the ocean by a 
passing vessel. 


The Flight 


: i ‘HE flight that ended at Le Bourget 
began almost unheralded. 
It had been known that a young air- 
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mail pilot had entered as a competitor 
for the prize of $25,000 which had been 
offered by Raymond Orteig, a New York 
hotel man of French nativity. Others 
were preparing for the transatlantic 
flight. The Bellanca plane was tuning 
up on Long Island and was the chief 
center of interest. Almost without warn- 
ing, young Lindbergh came from San 
Diego, California. He stopped only 
once on his transcontinental flight. That 
was at St. Louis. He had scarcely ar- 
rived in New York before he seemed 
ready to start again eastward. Then, 
early one morning, he was up, went out 
to his plane, and as soon as his fuel tank 
was filled started on his transatlantic 
flight. P 

In his cramped cockpit he faced his 
fuel tank and instrument board. All 
that he could see ahead was through a 
periscope. On each side of him was a 
window. Down below him was an open- 
ing through which he could look to learn 
of what is known as the drift of his ma- 
chine. He had no navigator with him. 
He said he preferred to save the weight. 
Perhaps also he preferred to save possi- 
bilities of a difference of opinion on the 
way. At any rate, he took an inductor 
compass. This is an instrument, Ameri- 
can made, which sets up an electrical 
field that holds an indicator in constant 
relationship with the magnetic lines of 
force on the earth. Thanks to this in- 
strument, Lindbergh arrived over Ire- 
land within three miles of his objective. 
On the way he encountered a sleet storm 
that threatened to cover the wings of his 
plane with ice and drag him down; but 
his skill and courage enabled him to fly 
out of trouble. He swept from ten feet 
above the water to ten thousand feet, 
seeking a level where the sleet was not. 
At last he saw the Seine, then the lights 
of Paris, then the flying field, and then 
the shouting, overwhelming multitude. 


A ‘ongitudinal cross-section of Lindbergh’s plane 


Now he wears the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor and is threatened with 
a medal from Congress. He apparently 
can have any job he wants from vaude- 
ville up or down. But he says he wants 
to get back to the air-mail service—if 
they will take him. 


House Cleaning First— 
Privileges Next 


HE American Medical Association, 
in convention assembled, voted to 
memorialize Congress, asking for a mod- 
ification of the Volstead Act which 
would remove the limitation upon the 
use of alcoholic iiquors for medicine. At 
the present time the law prohibits a pre- 
scription of more than one quart of 
liquor, or one-half pint of alcohol, to a 
patient over a period of ten days. In 
principle the position of the American 
Medical Association is thoroughly sound. 
Congress is certainly not competent to 
pass on what a physician should or 
should not prescribe for his patients. 
Principles which are theoretically sound, 
however, sometimes give rise to difficul- 
ties in this fallible world of ours. In 
the matter of narcotics it has been 
found that the prescription of such 
drugs could not be wholly entrusted to 
the honor of the medical profession. 
The medical profession, like others, has 
its black sheep. That is why reputable 
physicians are frequently annoyed and 
perhaps hampered by the necessity of 
securing permits and keeping records of 
the opiates which they deem essential 
for the needs of their patients. 

The number of doctors who will issue 
prescriptions for whisky in excess of 
medical requirements is probably much 
larger than the number of physicians 
who would betray their responsibilities 
by the issuance of prescriptions for other 
habit-forming drugs. Congress was cer- 
tainly aware of this fact in defining the 


present allowance of whisky which may 
be prescribed by an attending physician. 
Very competent medical testimony 
might be cited, showing that the allow- 
ance permitted by Congress is more than 
generous so far as medical needs are 
concerned, but that is perhaps neither 
here nor there. If Congress could have 
been sure that no physician would ever 
prescribe a greater amount of alcoholic 
stimulant than he actually believed to be 
needed, the limitations in the Volstead 
Act would never have been written into 
a law. 

We doubt very much whether the 
American Medical Association will be 
successful in its plea until it couples that 
plea with evidence that it is ready to 
take drastic action against those physi- 
cians who violate the responsibility that 
is placed upon them. If it will show 
that it is willing to urge State license 
boards to drop from the rolls of physi- 
cians all doctors who commercialize the 
privilege extended to them by the Gov- 
ernment, and if it will agree to strike 
from its own roster all such doctors, it 
may find Congress more amenable to its 
desires for a freedom which, in principle, 
is thoroughly defensible. 


The Tax Troubles of 


the Bootlegger 
A BOOTLEGGER’s income from boot- 
legging is not exempt from tax 
liability. Uncle Sam does not ask “How 
did you get your income,” but “Is what 
you got taxable income under the defi- 
nition of the law?” Theoretically this 
would hold true also of the nefarious 
gains of counterfeiting or burglary. 

So says the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in an opinion recently 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes. One 
Manly S. Sullivan had been convicted 
of willfully refusing to make a return of 
his net income as required by the Rev- 
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Clear, or end the business 


(The Winter's Tale, Act III, Scene 1) 
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enue Act. It was not denied that he 
had sufficient income to require a return 
under the statute unless he was exoner- 
ated from so doing by the fact that the 
whole, or a large part of it, was derived 
from business in violation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. The Federal 
Circuit Court, although holding that 
gains from illicit traffic in liquor were 
subject to tax, decided that Sullivan 
could not be convicted for not making a 
return because of the provision in the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
that a person may not be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. On appeal, however, the Su- 
preme Court reversed the Circuit Court’s 
decision and sustained the conviction. 

In insisting that among taxpayers at 
least a bootlegger is not a privileged per- 
son the Supreme Court, quite unsympa- 
thetically made this comment: 


We see no reason to doubt the in- 
terpretation of the Act, or any reason 
why the fact that a business is unlaw- 
ful should exempt it from paying the 
taxes that if lawful it would have to 
pay. 


It may be, however, that this boot- 
legger might have protected his business 
interest if he had made a return but re- 
fused to answer in it questions that 
seemed to him improperly inquisitive. 
The Supreme Court is quite positive 
that he had no right to refuse to make a 
return, but intimates that if in that re- 
turn he had refused to answer certain 
individual questions he might have 
tested them in the courts. 

The whole case has an unconscious 
Gilbertian touch of humor, especially in 
the final sentence of the opinion: “It is 
urged that if a return were made the 
defendant would be entitled to deduct 
illegal expenses such as bribery. This 
by no means follows, but it will be time 
enough to consider the question when a 
taxpayer has the temerity to raise it.” 


The Menace of Drugs 


O NE of the greatest dangers that 
Western civilization faces—be- 
cause so insidious and silent—is the 
traffic in narcotic drugs. It is a peril of 
particular concern to the United States, 
since the use of drugs in this country is 
known to be on the increase and to have 
a direct relation to crimes of violence. 
The League of Nations has conducted 
a systematic campaign against the evil. 
Progress has not been as great as Ameri- 
can foes of the narcotic trade believe it 
could be, but the endeavor has not been 
abandoned and advances have been 
made—such as the limitation of exports 
of opium from India. Now the League 


bas published a report of seizures of 
illicit shipments of drugs during the first 
seven months of 1926, which gives some 
measure of the threat. Summarized, it 
runs: Raw opium, 65 tons; heroin, 
3,520 ounces; morphine, 10,195 ounces; 
cocaine, 625 ounces, Since drugs are 
sold and used in very small doses, these 
amounts, it is necessary to understand, 
are enough for an immense illegal busi- 
ness. 

The German police are reported to 
have discovered the existence of a band 
of international smugglers, carrying on 
traffic in many countries and “to an 
almost unbelievable extent.” 

This League investigation does not 
deal primarily with opium for smoking, 
which is a problem of the Far East. It 
has to do with the traffic in derivative 
drugs, which is the specific menace to 
the nations of the West. The making 
of these drugs centers mainly in Europe. 
In other words, the menace is one with 
which the nations of the West them~ 
selves should be able to deal by control- 
ling manufacture. That is one of the 
strategic points at which a blow should 
be struck—and it is also a point at 
which it has proved hardest to get the 
governments of Europe to strike. 


The Mystery of Broken Minds 


O F the tragedies which have saddened 

America, there has been none 
more poignant than the disaster which 
desolated the town of Bath, in Michi- 
gan. A homicidal maniac blotted out 
the lives of one-quarter of the children 
of that community by dynamiting the 
school. It was a disaster so appalling 
that the mind is bewildered by its con- 
templation. The sympathy that one 
feels for the stricken homes is beyond 
the power of human expression, 

Against flood, fire, and cyclone means 
of protection exist. What can we do to 
protect our homes against the warped 
imaginings of such minds as could con- 
ceive of finding satisfaction in the muti- 


lation and death of little children? Is . 


there any real means of determining the 
type of mentality which breeds such a 
fury? If such tests exist, they are surely 
a long way from any practical applica- 
tion. The science of the human mind is 
still in its swaddling clothes. 


The Coming Comet 


| romans the last ten days in June 
there will be a comet. Once in six 
years, the Pons-Winnecke Comet returns 
from its elliptic trip through interplane- 
tary space, rapidly encircles the sun and 
earth and drifts outward again. 

Not a few people are probably indulg- 
ing in a little secret worry about the 
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expected visitor, especially because it 
has been noised about that comets’ tails 
contain the deadly carbon monoxide gas, 
and that they brush the earth as they 
pass, with the same certainty that a 
cow’s tail swishes across the face of an 
inexperienced milkman. Six years ago, 
when the same comet paid us its last 
brief call, carbon monoxide was com- 
paratively little known to the public; 
but the increase in carbon monoxide 
deaths, due to the running of motor car 
engines in enclosed garages, has taught 
people to treat this gas with respect. 

However, no comet’s poison tail has 
ever been known to reach the surface of 
the earth itself, for the latter lies at the 
bottom of a protecting sea of air sixty 
miles or more deep. Moreover astrono- 
mers can say with certainty that even 
were the Pons-Winnecke Comet to sport 
a tail this time it would have to point 
away from the earth, for these tails are 
controlled by the sun and the sun will 
be in the wrong place to force on us even 
an imaginary tail. This taillessness of 
the Pons-Winnecke Comet illustrates its 
perverse nature, it takes out of the story 
much of the thrill the Sunday newspaper 
writers will have to try to put back in 
it. Worse yet, after all the good ink 
that has been and is being wasted on it, 
this ungrateful object will probably show 
itself little more noticeably than a small 
star. Enthusiasts whose astronomic en- 
terprise goads them severely will set 
their alarm clocks for 3 a.m. June 26, 
and look due south about two-thirds 
way up from horizon to zenith. The 
comet should, if predictions pan out 
right, be a diffuse nebulous object, pos- 
sibly larger than the moon in apparent 
diameter. It will be about 3,500,000 
miles distant—very close, as comets go. 

However, comets are most inconse- 
quential in their behavior, while a me- 
teoric shower may at any time accom- 
pany their appearance. So, after all, no 
astronomer dares predict with dogmatic 
certainty what the Pons-Winnecke 
Comet will look like, nor that it will not 
be a sight well worth seeing. 


rs Great Collector 


He Epwarps HuNTINGTON, who 
died on May 23, at the age of 77, 
was pronounced by Dr. Rosenbach, 
himself a famous collector, the greatest 
book collector in the world. 

Mr. Huntington was a nephew of 
Collis P. Huntington, who built the 
Southern Pacific Railway. He was a 
railway magnate and in other ways he 
did an enormous amount in developing 
Southern California, But his chief claim 
to a permanent place in memory is his 
interest in rare books. He hesitated at 
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no price if a work offered him had his- 
toric, literary, and art associations in 
addition to rarity. His collection is said 
to be worth between thirty and forty 
million dollars, It is not its cost but its 
intrinsic value that made it supreme. 
Among his treasures were a rich collec- 
tion of Shakespeare editions and Shake- 
speareana, Elizabethian autographs and 
letters, a noble copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible, an illuminated copy of Chaucer 
(dating from 1405), and an almost or 
quite unrivalled collection of first edi- 
tions of the books of famous English 
and American modern authors. These 
are mere samples of a library to read 
the catalogue of which is alone enough 
to make a young collector’s mouth 
water. 

It is understood that Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s entire library is to go to the public 
in the care of the State of California. 


British Students in America 


| the third time a group of honor 
graduates of British universities is 
coming to America this fall to begin two 
years of special study in American uni- 
versities, 

For this purpose the Commonwealth 
Fund, established some ten years ago by 
the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, orig- 
inally provided for twenty fellowships. 
Now are added three new fellowships for 
honor graduates of British colonial uni- 
versities who have been studying in 
Great Britain. Thus the next list of 
visitors will represent not only Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other famous English 
and Scottish institutions, but also the 
University of Sydney, the University of 
Tasmania, and Natal University Col- 
lege. 

One pleasing feature of this interna- 
tional educational system is that the 
holders of the fellowships not only may 
but must travel widely in this country. 
That their study of American conditions 
is not solely academic appears from the 
statement that favorite points on these 
travels are the Ford plant, the Chicago 
stockyards, New Orleans, the Grand 
Canyon, Hollywood, Yellowstone Park, 
and a Western rodeo. 

The remarkable diversity of subjects 
in which our British visitors will special- 
ize may be illustrated by the facts that 
at the University of North Carolina the 
student from Natal will take up inter- 
national race problems; a St. Andrews 
man will go to Yale to study Scottish 
influence in America in the eighteenth 
century; an Oxford man who is to visit 
Princeton is interested in the art of El 
Greco, a hundred of whose paintings are 
in this country; and a London Univer- 
sity graduate will inquire into the Amer- 


ican critical interpretation of Joseph 
Conrad’s writings. Other topics are less 
closely restricted and relate to govern- 
mental, scientific, and legal matters, 
Sixteen American universities will have 
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the pleasure of assisting the guest- 
scholars in their work. 

There is in this plan a cordial inter- 
change of scholarship that will surely 
have beneficial and friendly effects on 
both sides the Atlantic. 


The German Republic Excuses 
the Empire 


, COMMITTEE of the German Reichs- 
tag, which was appointed to inves- 
tigate whether the German Empire ad- 
hered in the World War to the Hague 
agreements regarding warfare, has just 
delivered its report. It is a ponderous 
set of findings in five volumes. But, 
according to cabled accounts of it from 
Berlin, it amounts to an exoneration of 
the German command. 

A little fault may have been commit- 
ted, the report appears to admit, in the 
invasion of Belgium. But even on this 
point the commission was unable to 
reach a unanimous conclusion—having 
had only seven years to study it, not 
counting the period of the war itself and 
the years immediately following the 
peace conference. But if-Germany could 
not draw in those years the same con- 
clusion that the rest of the world drew, 
would anyone expect her to draw it now? 

Regarding gas warfare, submarine ac- 
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tivities, prison camp administration, 
deportation of Belgian workers, and de- 
struction of property by retreating ar- 
mies, the committee complained that its 
work was impeded by failure of the 
Allies to supply full information, But 
many of these policies were justified—or 
at least condoned—as “necessary re- 
prisals.” And it was suggested that 
when the record of the Allies becomes 
fully known, the German record will not 
seem so black by comparison. 

The report will undoubtedly satisfy 
German opinion, for which it was writ- 
ten. It is hardly of a character to im- 
press or alter opinion elsewhere, 


The Lion Claws the Red Bear 


_— Soviet Government of Russia re- 
.garded the British raid on its trade 
offices in London as ‘‘a serious and hos- 
tile act.” These were the words it used 
in its note of protest to the British Gov- 
ernment. It further declared that com- 
mercial relations could only be main- 
tained on the basis of recognition of the 
conditions laid down in the Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement of 1921, guaranteeing 
immunity of trade delegations and rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union. 

The British Government has _re- 
sponded with a decision to terminate the 
trade agreement, which probably will 
bring about as a further result the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. Despite objections from 
the Labor and Liberal opposition par- 
ties, the Conservative Cabinet has been 
practically compelled to adopt this 
course in consistency with the raid which 
members of the Ministry believe to have 
disclosed evidence of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Soviet Russia, on her side, has an- 
nounced that trade can only be carried 
on with countries which accord diplo- 
matic privileges and protection to the 
agents of the Soviet trade monopoly. 
She makes, however, a significant excep- 
tion in the case of the United States. 

The British action is reported to be 
linked with British policy in China, 
where Soviet agents have stirred up 
trouble for Great Britain by aiding the 
Chinese Nationalist movement. It is 
another development of the conflict of 
interests between Great Britain and 
Russia. 


Europe’s Balance of 
Peace Shifts 


ieee very significant for Eu- 
rope happened quietly at the small 
Czechoslovak city of Jachimov, where 
delegates of the nations of the “Little 
Entente” lately met for their annual 
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conference. These nations are Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania. 


Their political agreement with each 
other was formed after the War. Be- 
cause of its similarity to the “Big En- 
tente,” which had included Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia in a general 
understanding before the War, it was 
called the “Little Entente.” It has been 
one of the main bulwarks of the order 
established since the war in eastern Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. 

The spokesmen of the “Little En- 
tente” nations announced calmly, after 
this year’s conference, that they had de- 
cided to abandon the political and mili- 
tary aspects of their compact and con- 
tinue it simply as a scheme of cultural 
and economic co-operation. But behind 
their public calm must have been a good 
deal of disturbance. For what they were 
announcing was the end of a practical 
alliance system which has guaranteed 
the situation set up by the peace treaties 
in one of the most troubled areas of the 
European continent, the area where the 
World War started. 

Jugoslavia refused to agree to Ruma- 
nia’s request for a “united front” 
against Russia. The request was due to 
Rumania’s annexation of Bessarabia, 
formerly a Russian province, which has 
been a cause of constant controversy 
with the Soviet Government and would 
breed trouble with that or any other 
government in Russia. Rumania, on 
her side, refused to agree to Jugoslavia’s 
request for a “united front” against 
Italy. That request was due to Jugo- 
slavia’s fear of an Italian protectorate 
over Albania, her immediate neighbor to 
the southwest, and of Italian control of 
the entrance to the Adriatic and exten- 
sion of Italian influence and colonization 
in the Balkans. Czechoslovakia, as be- 
tween the other two, maintained a 
united front against “united fronts.” So 
the diplomats of the “Little Entente” 
agreed to disagree and returned home. 

What the next steps will be, of course 
no one can say, But Jugoslavia is likely 
to strengthen her relations with France, 
already opposed to the international 
policies of Fascist Italy, while Rumania 
is likely to improve the friendly rela- 
tions with Italy, established by Musso- 
lini’s recent recognition of the Bessara- 
bian annexation, and with Hungary, 
whose Government has just ratified a 
treaty with Italy. Czechoslovakia, play- 
ing a characteristically clever hand, is 
likely not to allow herself to be put in 
the position of antagonizing Russia, the 
greatest of the Slavic lands. So the 


stage seems set for new maneuvers, 
which may have much to do with the 
future of Europe. 


England and France Shake Hands 


| egrveree DOUMERGUE, of France, 
has been to England to visit King 
George and “dine in state on golden 
plate.” But the journey of the French 
President has, obviously, more signifi- 
cance than an exchange of national 
courtesies. With him went Premier 
Briand; and, while the titular chiefs of 
state banquetted and delivered ad- 
dresses, he talked with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs. 

The result of the meetings, when the 
French statesmen returned home, was 
that an agreement had been reached 
postponing consideration of the with- 
drawal of French troops from the Rhine. 
So M. Briand gained support for a pol- 
icy against which Germany has been 
protesting actively. 

No definite agreements regarding 
Russia or China appear to have been 
reached, but the problems of these two 
countries were discussed, Also, unques- 
tionably, the situation in the Balkans 
and the weakening of the “Little En- 
tente” must have been considerations of 
grave concern which led to a re-emphasis 
of the unity of the two present members 
of the “Big Entente.” In other words, 
dissension among the “Little Powers” of 
Eastern Europe may have contributed to 
the accord between the two “Big Pow- 
ers” of Western Europe, on whom de- 
volves the main responsibility of keeping 
the peace. 


Lowman and Doran 


Will Prohibition Now Have 
A Chance ? 


“VHE question has been widely 
q| asked in this country whether 
prohibition can be enforced. 

The true answer is that nobody knows, 
because it has never been tried. This 
is literally true. When the country went 
Constitutionally dry, the politicians were 
allowed to get control of the enforce- 
ment machinery. In the earlier stages, - 
when the normal liquor lawlessness of 
America was temporarily stunned, this 
political infection of enforcement was 
not so much noticed. But soon it be- 
came evident that the National statute 
supporting the Eighteenth Amendment 
permitted the spoils system to work 
devastation upon real responsibility or 
efficiency. Wherever the party machine 
was wet, the enforcement system became 
futile and corrupt. And the corruption 
seemed slowly to spread throughout the 
country. It was during this period that 
the recent acting prohibition commis- 
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sioner, Roy Haynes, who has now been 


separated from the service, became 
known as a sincere, but not particularly 
vigorous, enforcement officer. He repre- 
sented the political dry sentiment of 
Ohio, and while there have been two 
views of his executive capacity, no one 
has doubted his desire to see prohibition 
succeed. He has been an active fighter 
in Washington for the reorganization of 
the department and the application of 
the Civil Service to enforcement agents, 
with the consequent wresting of appoint- 
ments from the hands of the politicians. 
Because of his long connection with en- 
forcement in the days of its pretty com- 
plete irresponsibility and inefficiency, he 
was naturally open to attack by the foes 
of prohibition as well as by some of its 
friends, and the failure of Mr. Mellon 
to put him into full power with the re- 
cent reorganization has not been widely 
resented except by his more devoted 
backers. 

The determination of who’s who in 
the latest prohibition upheaval in Wash- 
ington has been a ticklish thing for the 
Coolidge Administration to manage. 
General Andrews, whose integrity and 
resourcefulness in his task at the head of 
the prohibition army has been admired. 
represented the point of view of doing 
the best he could with a hard job, with- 
out too much sentiment; Mr. Haynes 
represented the ebullient and somewhat 
inchoate sentiment of the mass of the 
drys of the country. They were not a 
good combination to administer enforce- 
ment under the new act, and friction 
began soon after Mr. Haynes was tem- 
porarily appointed acting commissioner. 
Mr. Haynes understood that under the 
new act the prohibition commissioner 
was to be the complete works. General 
Andrews, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, understood that Mr. Haynes 
wag an inferior officer who should report 
any change of policy or personnel for 
revision and correction. It began to ap- 
pear as if the new order of things had 
died aborning. 

Now both are out, General Andrews 
with the epistolary eulogy of Mr. Mel- 
lon, Commissioner Haynes apparently 
deliberately passed over into silence. 
The honorable Seymour Lowman, for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor of New York. 
former State Senator from the Elmira 
district, long an outstanding political 
and personal dry, has taken General 
Andrews’s place. Dr. James M. Doran, 
the son of a Methodist minister, a 
trusted scientific expert in the enforce- 
ment field at Washington, compounder 
of undrinkable alcohol, quiet, level- 
headed, heard with respect and confi- 
dence by committees of Congress, has 
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taken the place of Haynes. Will prohi- 
bition now have a chance? 

Our judgment is that the Administra- 
tion in Washington has been politically 
wise and probably actually so from the 
standpoint of the beginning of genuine 
enforcement under the new Civil Service 
statute. If we are not mistaken, the new 
prohibition commissioner, Doran, will be 
viven the free hand that was denied 
Haynes, and the drys will win this point 
of contention. Responsibility will be 
fixed as it has not hitherto been, and the 
politician under the merit system will 
have very little to do with the appoint- 
ment of the enforcement agent. This 
will now be much to the liking of most 
Congressmen. As time has gone on, 
the wet element, particularly in the east- 
ern part of the country, has more and 
more dominated the enforcement ap- 
pointments, mainly through a growing 
dislike on the part of the majority of 
Congressmen to having anything to do 
with an irresponsible system which 
seemed to bring in its train a widening 
saturnalia of futility and corruption. If 
we are not mistaken, Doran will now be 
boss. There are a number of important 
States into which the Coolidge adminis- 
tration cannot carry comfortably the 
1928 campaign, if there is a belief in 
those commonwealths that the dry cause 
has not had at least a genuine chance. 

Assistant Secretary Lowman may su- 
pervise and counsel, but we think he will 
not direct. He will have duties of his 
own materially unconnected with the 
executive management of prohibition en- 
forcement. His appointment neverthe- 
less is a skillful political maneuver. To 
the drys throughout the country it re- 


lieves prohibition enforcement of the. 


cold military aspect which it seemed to 
them to have under General Andrews. 
To them it tinges enforcement within the 
Treasury Department with a dry sincer- 
ity and unity which has seemed to them 
heretofore to be lacking, And to Repub- 
lican upstate New York, largely dry, it 
guarantees a kindliness of feeling to the 
Coolidge Administration in 1928 which 
is not without therapeutic value aiter 
the sad experience in the 1926 campaign. 

Two other observations occur to us. 
The first is that the very able and usu- 
ally astute Wayne B. Wheeler of the 
Anti-Saloon League overstepped his 
prerogative in pressing Mr. Haynes so 
specifically and strongly upon the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury. 
The responsibility of selection is and 
should be theirs. The Anti-Saloon 
League or any other dry organization is 
in a better position when it stands ready 
to back any good man who does his 
duty. It is probably true, however, that 


the insistence upon Haynes helped to 
make necessary the strong dry gesture 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
seems now sincerely to have indulged in. 

The other observation is that the 
American people need not jook for an 
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Wide World 


enforcement Utopia either soon or not 
so soon. The fundamental reason why 
the will of the American people is com- 
mitted to the utter and final destruction 
of the liquor traffic, is that it has been 
their long experience with this traffic in 
this country, that it has been flagrantly 
jawless and criminal in its tendencies 
from the beginning of our history. It is 
a long, long trail to the dry Utopia, and 
the American people had better make up 
their minds to it, set their teeth, and 
begin the ascent of the hard path toward 
the goal. 


The Limitsof Free Speech 


T is a mistake to assume that the 
I right of free speech is unlimited. It 
is obvious that a speaker who 
should urge unlawful violence—such as 
an assassination or the burning of a 
court-house, to take extreme examples— 
commits a criminal act. The provision 
of the Federal Constitution assuring its 
citizens right to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty does not apply to unlawful acts. 
This has been affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court in the famous 
Gitlow decision and quite recently in the 
California cases of Charlotte Anita Whit- 
ney and William Burns. 
Granted, then, that the States may 
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restrict the right of absolute free speech, 
how far may the restriction go? 

In the Whitney case, California’s 
Criminal Syndicalism Act defined the 
term criminal syndicalism as ‘‘any doc- 
trine or precept advocating, teaching, or 
aiding and abetting the commission of 
crime, sabotage (which word is hereby 
defined as meaning willful and malicious 
physical damage or injury to physical 
property), or unlawful acts of force and 
violence or unlawful methods of terror- 
ism as a means of accomplishing a 
change in industrial ownership or con- 
trol, or effecting any political change.” 
Moreover, it made any person guilty of 
a felony who becomes a member of any 
society or group organized or assembled 
to advocate, teach, or abet criminal syn- 
dicalism as so defined. 

The United States Supreme Court 
recognizes the right of a State thus to 
limit abstract freedom of speech. It 
does not follow, however, that such laws 
are always just or desirable. In the 
Whitney case the person convicted did 
not personally vote for the resolution 
adopted by an association, but claimed 
to have opposed it; yet because she did 
not withdraw from membership she was 
held responsible for the act. This local 
body, originally a Socialist association, 
joined the Communist Labor Party, 
adopted its National Platform, and 
thereby endorsed the idea of a “revolu- 
tionary class struggle” and the “dictd- 
torship of the proletariat.” This was 
the gist of the offense. Was such a 
stringent restriction required? The Crim- 
inal Syndicalist Act declared it was, for 
the reason that “at the present time large 
numbers of persons are going from place 
to place in this State advocating, teach- 
ing, and practicing criminal syndical- 
ism.” Now in the concurring opinion in 
this case filed by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and Mr. Justice Holmes it was pointed 
cut that a defense which might have 
been made, but was not, was that this 
condition did not really exist in Califor- 
nia at the time of conviction. If a law 
is justified only by an emergency, it 
should not be maintained permanently. 

This concurrent opinion also pointed 
out with patriotic earnestness that re- 
striction of free speech should be based 
upon “a clear and universal danger of 
some substantive evil.” It was on this 
principle that Mr. Justice Brandeis dis- 
sented in the Burns case and chiefly 
because the word “sabotage” in the 
judge’s charge was defined as including 
“scamped work” and “slowing down on 
the job”—which certainly was stretching 
the definition of the Act itself as quoted 
above. 

It is at least possible that the pendu- 
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lum has swung too far to the extreme 
side of restriction as against that of 
absolute fredom of speech. States which 
have the so-called syndicalist laws might 
well examine them with a view to finding 
whether it may not be desirable to 
amend them so as to guard the personal 
liberty of those who are only indirectly 
involved in any incitation to violence or 
revolution. 


Flood Relief and 


Insurance 


HOULD the President, in order to 
meet the emergency caused by the 
floods on the Mississippi, call Con- 

gress into special session? 

What reason have the American peo- 
ple for believing that Congress would 
meet the emergency more reasonably, 
promptly, or efficiently than the Ameri- 
can people themselves, through the Red 
Cross and other agencies, are meeting it 
now? 

What reason have the American peo- 
ple for believing that Congress would 
not cause more trouble than it would 
save? 

For a generation or more, the problem 
of the Mississippi has been before Con- 
gress. It has made no progress what- 
ever in finding its way to a solution 
through that body. It remains as seri- 
ous as ever. Why should anyone believe 
that it would make any more impression 
upon Congress than it has ever made be- 
fore? : 

If Congress is going to act intelli- 
gently about the Mississippi, it will do 
so only under a long continued pressure 
of public opinion. 

If Congress were to be called into ses- 
sion now, what would happen? There 
are many things more likely to happen 
than a provision for any proper relief for 
the inhabitants of the flooded areas. In 
its last session, Congress had before it an 
urgent deficiency bill to provide money 
for certain essential branches of the 
Government. Congress preferred to 
play politics. The Senate in particular 
indulged its fancy for filibusters. As a 
consequence, Congress left courts crip- 
pled, pensioners unprovidéd for, and 
salaries unpaid. If called into special 
session now, Congress could be by no 
means confined to the task of providing 
for flood relief. It would be free to run 
wild. 

The best thing that members of Con- 
gress, both of the House and of the Sen- 
ate, can do for flood relief now is to be 
studying the question individually and 
to be preparing themselves for intelligent 
action when they assemble in regular 
session in December. If they do that 


they will be doing what is the most prac- 
ticable not only for the relief of the flood 
districts but for the restoration of that 
public confidence which was sadly 
shaken by the fiasco in March. 

When Congress assembles in Decem- 
ber it will have before it concerning the 
Mississippi, two problems, 

One of these is the problem of flood 
prevention, 

The other is the problem of flood re- 
lief. 

For flood prevention Congress should 
take the advice of a competent commis- 
sion of experts. As The Outlook’s Con- 
tributing Editor says elsewhere in this 
issue, the procedure followed in solving 
the engineering problems of the Panama 
Canal serves as a model for what should 
be done with regard to the engineering 
problems of the Mississippi. 

For flood relief the procedure may 
well be quite different. In that there is 
no engineering problem involved. The 
problem is one of economics and finance. 

To provide funds for such relief there 
are three possible sources. First and 
most obvious is the generosity of the 
people. This is a rich source of wealth 
as the present emergency has proved. 
Small villages have raised several thou- 
sand dollars each as contributions to the 
Red Cross for relief. Even isolated 
hamlets have contributed hundreds of 
dollars each. And, of course, cities have 
raised money by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. But this ought not to be 
the main reliance in cases of great Na- 
tional calamities. It is useful for im- 
mediate relief but not for lasting re- 
lief. 
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The second source is the occasional 
appropriation by Congress. This is not 
to be relied upon. As in this instance, 
Congress may not be in session when the 
money is needed, In the second place, 
even if Congress is in session, the proc- 
ess of appropriating money is cumber- 
some and is not to be trusted at times 
of emergency. 

The third source of relief is insurance. 
Private insurance companies, however, 
cannot meet great National disasters. 
As Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy of The 
Outlook’s staff pointed out in an article 
in The Outlook a year and a half ago 
(October 14, 1925), adverting to the 
earthquake at Santa Barbara, the Fed- 
eral Government is the only power that 
can provide insurance against such dis- 
asters. It is utterly impossible to fore- 
see certain kinds of disaster, such as 
earthquakes, and therefore impossible to 
compute their likelihood on any conceiv- 
able law of averages. In varying degrees 
this is also true of other natural disasters 
like tornadoes and floods. If in such 
calamities there existed a form of Fed- 
eral insurance the work of restoration 
would begin at once. As it is, public 
sentiment soon cools, differences as to 
the allocation of private contributions 
arise, religious and political interests 
clash, and the work of restoration is de- 
layed and to some degree prevented. 
Relief by insurance avoids these difficul- 
ties as well as the political jobbery that 
accompanies special appropriations. If 
thousands of large businesses can carry 
their own insurance, why cannot the 
Nation carry insurance against disasters 
that are National? 


An Arkansas Traveler 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


NE of the liveliest and most in- 
() fectious of native dance tunes 

ever produced in this country is 
known as “The Arkansas Traveler.” 
When a good old-fashioned country fid- 
dler plays it even the best of Methodists 
find it difficult to keep their feet still. 
From my earliest boyhood that ingra- 
tiating melody has in my ear given a 
special sort of charm to the name of the 
State which is bounded by the Missis- 
sippi on the east and the Ozark Moun- 
tains on the west and northwest. I 
could whistle “The Arkansas Traveler” 
fifty years before I ever saw the State. 
And now I have become an Arkansas 
traveler myself, for I have just returned 
from a brief visit to the foothills of the 
Ozark Mountains, a journey toward the 


mh 


setting sun of about fifteen hundred 
miles from my own fireside. I propose 
in this article to set down some of the 
rapid—but I hone not fleeting—impres- 
sions ef my Arkansas visit. 





In preparing for my journey, I found 
that I should have to travel nearly five 
hundred miles by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. There have been times when 
the reputation of that great transporta- 
tion system has not been particularly 
fragrant in New York. Its name has 
been associated with that of one of the 
greatest railroad wreckers this country 
has ever produced—a genius but a ma- 
lign genius. So I approached the New 
York office of the system with some 
hesitation. To my surprise I was re- 
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ceived with the utmost courtesy. A 
young official listened to my require- 
ments, made a memorandum of them 
and the next day had ready for me all 
my tickets and sleeping-car reservations 
for a round-trip of nearly three thousand 
miles, together with a typewritten itiner- 
ary of my route, train connections, and 
hours of departure and arrival of the 
particular trains | was to take. “Some 
service!” thought I to myself, an esti- 
mate which was confirmed when I 
reached St. Louis and Little Rock. 
Everywhere I found the Missouri Pacific 
in good odor with passengers and ship- 
pers because it is really making itself a 
public service corporation, 

Now this kind of reputation does not 
happen by chance. So I began to look 
about for the cause and all the testimony 
I could gather, indicates that the presi- 
dent of the road, Mr. L. W. Baldwin, 
is responsible for this agreeable and en- 
couraging state of affairs. I do not 
know Mr. Baldwin, but his trainmen 
spoke of him in a way that makes me 
think he must be a pleasant acquaint- 
ance for those who do know him. He 
is a geod representative of the new 
school of American railway managers, 
who regard their office as a public trust. 
He is a graduate of Lehigh University 
and the Illinois Central Railway and be- 
lieves, not in “letting George do it,” but 
in doing things himself. Having taken 
hold of the M. P. R. R. just four years 
ago, he has, in that brief period, com- 
pletely transformed it. Somebody asked 
him, when he assumed control, what his 
initials, L. W. B., stood for. “Let work 
begin,” was his reply—a good motto for 
any going concern, If the very refresh- 
ing and appetizing lunch-room and res- 
taurant in the Little Rock railway sta- 
tion is his handiwork he is as good a 
restaurateur as he is railroad operator. 
Let me hasten to add, lest my commen- 
dation may be suspected of being a quid 
pro quo, that I do not own a penny’s 
worth of Missouri Pacific stock and that 
I paid cash for all my transportation. I 
am saying all this because when I am 
well served I like to acknowledge it, and 
because I suspect that railway managers, 
like newspaper editors, are apt to get 
more kicks than ha’ pence. 

Which reminds me that in spite of my 
general satisfaction, I, too, have a kick 
to register. On the evening of May 20, 
I took “No, 18” from Little Rock. Dur- 
ing the night the heavy-handed engine 
driver treated us to an unmerciful series 
of jerks and jars. At Hoxie I was sure 
we had run over an automobile. At 
Poplar Bluff the tornado that recently 
devastated that thriving town, seemed to 
have returned and struck us head on. 


The next morning, the whole train, pas- 
sengers and crew, was up in arms. It 
is just possible that the engine driver 
was not as bad-tempered as he seemed 
to be, like a boy who slams a door be- 
cause he has stubbed his toe on the door 
sill. It may be that the air-brake mech- 
anism on one of the heavy sleepers was 
what is known in railroad slang as “a 
kicker.” But whatever the cause, I am 
willing to let Mr, Baldwin find out the 
trouble and remedy it. If it was the 
engine driver’s fault, he may have the 
satisfaction, such as it is, of knowing 
that he dealt Mr. Baldwin, the entire 
Missouri Pacific System, and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers a mean 
blow that night at Poplar Bluff. Says 
Portia in The Merchant of Venice: 

How far that little candle throws his 


beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world. 


Unfortunately, the same may be said 
of a naughty deed in a good world. 
Those bumps at Poplar Bluff have been 
felt as far as New York! 





Of course I saw visible scars of the 
terrible Mississippi flood, although its 
wo1st stage had passed beyond St. Louis 
and Little Rock before I reached the 
Father of Waters and its powerful trib- 
utary, the Arkansas. There were signs 
of destruction everywhere. I heard piti- 
ful stories, which will never get into the 
record because there are so many cf 
them, of pecuniary losses to farmers and 
small homesteaders. The total loss in 
the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries is so gigantic as to be almost 
incomprehensible. But it gave me re- 
newed faith in the courage and energy 
of the American people to observe the 
spirit in which the catastrophe has been 
met by the citizens of the flooded area. 
I heard no whining or lamentation, All 
hands seemed to be acting upon the 
L. W. B. motto—let work begin. 

It must be manifest to every observer 
on the spot that the Mississippi problem 
is no longer a sectional but a National 
problem. All bankers, investors, manu- 
facturers, and merchants on the Atlantic 
seaboard will be affected directly or in- 
directly by the loss in production or pur- 
chasing power caused by the floods. On 
economic grounds alone, aside from any 
sentiment of philanthropy or patriotism, 
the East ought therefore to take heed. 

Everybody has a scheme for the pre- 
vention of similar disasters in the fu- 
ture; so I, perhaps, may be excused for 
presenting mine. 

I would have the President of the 
United States appoint a Commission, 
small in numbers but great in compe- 
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tence and authority, to report on the 
facts and design a plan of flood preven- 
tion and control with the probable cost; 
I would have the Congress approve the 
plan and appropriate the money; and 
finally I would assign to the United 
States Army the job of building and 
administering the necessary public 
works. This is what we did, and suc- 
cessfully did, in the case of the Panama 
Canal. The idea of an Isthmian water- 
way had _ been talked of and pottered 
over for nearly five hundred years. 
This group wanted a lock canal, that a 
sea-level canal, a third a Nicaraguan 
canal. Finally a Commission reported, 
Congress approved and authorized, and 
the Army was set at work. Surely if we 
could control the Chagres in this way we 
can control the Mississippi by the same 
method. The Chagres in time of flood 
rises over thirty feet in twenty-four 
hours. The Panama Canal cost nearly 
four hundred millions of dollars, Per- 
haps Mr. Hoover will tell us before long 
what he thinks it would cost to effec- 
tively control the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 





Arkansas, we are told, is a State rich 
in as yet undeveloped natural resources 
and agricultural possibilities. Mr. Cool- 
idge once asked the people of his State 
to “have faith in Massachusetts.” The 
people of Arkansas certainly have faith 
in their State; they are progressive; they 
are looking to the future—not merely 
waiting for it but working for it. Even 
in a passing visit one can tell something 
about the spirit of a people from its 
newspapers and its schools. I spent only 
two days in the State, and yet I saw a 
newspaper and a school which gave me 
an impression that the people of Arkan- 
sas have excellent standards and are 
marching towards a promising future. 

The newspaper is the “Arkansas Ga- 
zette” of Little Rock. That enterprising 
and modern city of pleasant homes has 
only 80,000 inhabitants; and yet the 
“Arkansas Gazette” can give some typo- 
graphical lessons to Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago, to say nothing of New York. It 
has not been infected with the Hearstian 
passion for screaming headlines or pink 
and green paper. It evidently believes 
that its readers have some taste and in- 
telligence, a confidence which is too 
often lacking in American daily news- 
paper publishers. 

The school I saw was the College of 
the Ozarks, in the thriving county town 
of Clarksville, in the northwestern part 
of the State. It is a small college but so 
was Dartmouth when Daniel Webster 
immortalized it in one of his famous 
sayings. The College of the Ozarks is 
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designed to provide a combined cultural 
and industrial education for the young 
men and women, whose families, of pure 
Anglo-Saxon strain, have for several 
generations been residents of the agri- 
cultural highlands of the Ozarks. This 
territory produces representatives of fine 
old American stock whose physique, 
crania, and profiles would not have been 
out of place among the Greck athletes 
in the stadium at Athens, in the time 
of Solon. J fancy that some of these 
Ozark college boys are pretty good foot- 


HE people of America have 
failed, until now, to realize that 
the problem of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River is a National problem. 
That is true because they have not taken 
the trouble to consider the fact that the 
overflow area of the Mississippi com- 
prises thirty thousand square miles, ap- 
proximately two hundred million acres 
— an area nearly three times larger than 
all of Holland. They have not taken 
the trouble to consider the further fact 
that the rain which falls upon thirty- 
two States drains into the Mississippi; 
that in times of flood we along the lower 
reaches are overwhelmed by an incon- 
ceivable volume of water hardly a drop 
of which fell from the clouds upon our 
soil, The flood gates of all but sixteen 
of the States of the Union open to the 
sea through—and in flood periods over 
—the State of Louisiana. 

The National nature and scope of the 
problem has been realized for many 
years by individuals, some of them in 
high official position. President Arthur, 
in 1882, sent a special message to Con- 
gress in which he emphasized the fact 
that “the protection of the people of the 
Mississippi Valley” was not a local but 
a National question. 

During the forty-five years that have 
elapsed since that message was written, 
there has been at times some: sort of offi- 
cial recognition of the fact, but no defi- 
nite plan has ever been established, and 
the work that the Federal Government 
has done has been patch work, financed 
by piece-meal appropriations. 

Within that period, expenditures upon 
levees along the lower Mississippi have 
amounted to $229,000,000. But of that 
sum the Federal Government has paid 
only about $65,000,000. The remaining 
$164,000,000, approximately, has come 
from local sources in those States near 


ball players. But they can lay bricks, 
too, for a handsome, modern, new dor- 
mitory is rising on their campus, in the 
building of which they have furnished 
helping hands. 

This little, struggling Arkansas college 
deserves the attention of all those who 
are especially interested in that vital 
problem of American education—the 
problem of combining cultural education 
with training in productive self-help. 
Under the guidance of its progressive 
president, Dr. Wiley Len Hurie, the 


After the Flood 


By JOHN M. PARKER 


Relief Director for Louisiana 





X-Governor Parker, of Louisiana, 

tells of the problem that faces the 
inundated districts in the Mississippi 
Valley and calls upon the Nation to 
take over the effort to harness the 
giant river that drains thirty-two 
States of the Union. In next week’s 
issue, The Outlook will publish the 
first of two articles by 


John R. Freeman 


on the control and utilization of the 
waters of the Mississippi. Mr. Free- 
man is one of the leading civil en- 
gineers of the world. His services 
as a hydraulic engineer have been in 
demand from the St. Lawrence to 
Panama, from Boston to China. He 
has been President both of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers and 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. The Outlook is for- 
tunate to secure so authoritative a 
discussion of the National problem 
of the Mississippi. 











the mouth of the river over which the 
flood waters of the other States pass. 
The Federal Government has never 


really had any authority to do any thing 


for the protection of the Mississippi 
Valley. Whatever it may have done 
toward that end has been done under 
the guise of improving navigation on the 
Mississippi River. 

The time has now come for us to look 
to the future and squarely face our 
problems, 


M:* recommendation would be to cast 

aside all camouflage and to clearly 
and unequivocally state that the work is 
for the protection of the Mississippi 
Valley. And that protection should 


mean a thorough, concrete plan carefully 
worked out, embodying levees, spillways, 
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College of the Ozarks might almost be 
called, in somewhat high-brow phrase- 
ology, a practical laboratory of peda- 
gogical research, While Yale and Har- 
vard and Princeton, quite properly and 
deservedly, are raising their millions, 
perhaps somebody interested in a fine 
type of Americanism will drop a few 
thousand in Dr. Hurie’s lap, When the 
average travelers in the smoking-room of 
a sleeping-car say he deserves it, as I 
heard them say, one may be sure that 
he does. 


outlets, or any other methods by which 
modern science can cope with and pre- 
vent the ravages of our streams. To 
that end, a suitable, able board should 
be organized, to be charged with formu- 
lating a general plan for the alleviation 
of flood menace in this valley, and of 
furnishing an estimate of the cost of the 
work it recommends. 

With this in hand, an intelligently 
formed plan can be presented to Con- 
gress which must then take the respon- 
sibility of accepting or rejecting it. 

If appeals for absolute Federal han- 
dling of our levees are unanswered, then, 
with the fact of deforestation, tile drain- 
age, and improved drainage all through 
the West, irresistable floods will continue 
to be hurled at us, and we are sadly 
convinced that we, working alone, will 
be bankrupt long before we can assure 
ourselves protection, Our losses this 
year alone to State and Nation are so 
high that National welfare demands a 
vigorous, fearless, capable handling and 
solution of this problem. 

Considering the National appeal of 
President Arthur, supplemented by re- 
quest after request from other Presidents 
with no substantial results during those 
forty-five years, it is necessary now that 
public opinion bring this issue squarely 
before the President and the Congress of 
the United States, emphasizing the fact 
that to-day this is one of the greatest 
problems before our people. 


I it necessary to speak here of the tre- 
mendous catastrophe through which 
we are now passing? The story of it 
can never be told. Scraps of it have 
been told, through the daily press and 
otherwise. 

I have fought through every overflow 
since that of 1882. This time, my posi- 
tion has been doubly hard—not because 
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of the work; I have worked no harcerc 
than all of the others—but because, 
drafted into a position of authority, I 
have had to sit here where no human 
help could avail anything until after the 
passing of the flood, and hear the pa- 
thetic appeals of those who were being 
destroyed. 

One day, I remember, three delega- 
tions came to me from the parishes of 
St. Landry, St. Martin, and Iberia. All 
of them, I knew, were reliable men. 
They took pains to make the fact plain 
to me at the beginning that they did not 
want charity. But they were being 
wiped out by the overflow, left with 
absolutely nothing. What they came to 
ask was if some arrangement could be 
made by which they could borrow, for 
five years, a little money to rehabilitate 
themselves. They would pay it back 
one-fifth and the interest annually. 

To my personal knowledge, this re- 
quest was the cry of despair from splen- 
did American citizens who are famous 
for regarding a debt as sacred. In one 
of these parishes, there are about 7,000 
small farmers, nearly all white people. 
They had fine, attractive homes. As a 
rule, they have large families. They are 


descendants of old French citizens and 
of those Canadians, who, years ago, 
moved to Bayou Teche. They represent 
some of the most thrifty, kindly, and 
good people to be found anywhere. 


HESE are some of the people, who, 

when the floods have passed, we 
shall have to help to their feet again. 
They must be returned to their homes— 
not to their houses, for those, in many 
cases, are washed away and only the 
bare earth remains—and given a chance 
to produce the necessities of life. Many 
of them were impoverished even before 
the overflow came. They had had two 
years of short crops at extremely low 
prices. 

Those who have never seen the effect 
of an overflow can hardly understand 
that fields which were covered with cot- 
ton and corn and sugar and rice and 
other crops are, after the passing of the 
water, as bare and dead as if a devastat- 
ing fire had gone over them. But, with 
our wonderful fertility of soil, other 
crops—sweet potatoes, peas, beans of all 
kinds, Mexican June corn, sorghum— 
can be planted after the water recedes. 
Tilling these crops will keep some of 
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the people busy, will prevent their be- 
coming a menace by crowding in thou- 
sands to the cities in search of employ- 
ment, 

But, even so, many must find employ- 
ment elsewhere than in the devastated 
fields. 


| gregory after the subsidence of 
the flood, the Secretary of War 
should issue instructions to those re- 
sponsible for the rebuilding of levees. 
Reconstruction of those which have been 
washed away would give employment to 
thousands of day laborers who otherwise 
would be idle. 

The same course should be followed 
by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads in replacing highways which have 
been destroyed. Neither the States nor 
their various subdivisions will have any 
funds from which to make such pay- 
ments at present. 

It is to be hoped that no red tape will 
prevent the Government from giving this 
relief by going at the work as soon as 
possible. It is necessary, in order to. 
give occupation to those who will be un- 
able to start their farming again until 
next season, 


Economic Europe 


This Survey of the Conditions Confronting the Economic Conference 
at Geneva Is Based on an Interview with the Famous Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, Edouard Benes 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


” HAT country of Eastern 
Europe has the greatest 
relative buying power?” 


“Czechoslovakia.” 

“Is that due, primarily, to the people’s 
frugality?” 

“Ves.?? 

“And then because you have three- 
quarters of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire’s industries?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And finally to your financial pol- 
icy?” 

“Exactly and emphatically.” 

Here the staccato style stopped and I 
heard: “Had other countries done what 
we have, there would not be so much 
need of an International Economic Con- 
ference at Geneva. Czechoslovakia is 
the one country of Eastern Europe, 
which, despite dire difficulties, did 
not descend to the depths of infla- 
tion.” 


The Outlook’s Editor in Europe 


4n Up-to-Date Talk in an 
Ancient Castle 


oO started this morning a twenty- 
minute talk in a great room, hung 
with rich, red damask, in the Hradschin, 
the imposing castle high above Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia and now of that 
Greater Bohemia called Czechoslovakia. 
The castle was very old but the talk 
very up-to-date. Some of its statements 
were mine; some, those of the person 
who had answered my questions, Dr. 
Edouard BeneS, Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister. 
Since the War, it was agreed, despite 
a relatively and startlingly fine Czecho- 
slovak showing, economic conditions, 
particularly in Eastern Europe, had 
grown grave. 


Currrency 


ges from the outright destruction 
of capital, the most striking fea- 


ture had been currency instability and 
demoralization. This had destroyed 
both fixed and floating capital. Result: 
Europe has lost some of her ability to 
consume. She is paralyzed by just so 
much, For unstable currencies affect 
commercial transactions within the par- 
ticular country itself, and then, of course, 
its imports of foreign goods, creating 
complementary difficulties in the coun- 
tries whose currencies may be stable. 


Tariffs 

BE this, however, was only the be- 

ginning of troubles. Men have re- 
garded foreign trade with suspicion. 
Fear of future war seems universal. 
Every country is trying to be self-suffi- 
cient. To this end, into some countries, 
new industries must needs be forcibly 
imported. For example, Hungary, after 
never having done anything but grow 
grain, must now establish textile and 
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other mills; you may now see Bohemian 
machinery there. Secondly, also to this 
end, you must put up trade barriers to 
exclude all possible foreign goods. Thus 
the Hungarians would raise a high tariff 
wall around themselves. They fancy 
the more it injures Czechoslovakia, for 
instance, the greater their own prosper- 
ity will be. But, as a matter of fact, 
export and import figures show that it 
would hurt them far more than it would 
Czechoslovakia. 

Under pretence of maintaining equi- 
librium between industry and agricul- 
ture, Austria, too, threatens to pass a 
new tariff. Its proposed provisions 
would indicate that she thinks she can 
sell abroad without buying abroad. If, 
after her creditable record, she must now 
fly to an extreme, let it be to those other 
more welcome ones, an Austro-Jugoslav 
tariff combination, or an Austro-Czech, 
and, ultimately a Danubian confedera- 
tion. 

Even France proposes a higher tariff 
in some directions, coal, for example. 
Her importers, however, are warning her 
of consequent higher prices for the com- 
modity, despite preferential railway 
rates. In any event, to destroy French 
demand for British coal would also in- 
evitably reduce the demand for other 
British products, coal forming a quar- 
ter of the total. 

The one great exception to self-suffi- 
ciency must always be Great Britain. 
No country so depends on others for 
foodstuffs; indeed, of the total exports 
of all other countries, she imports more 
than does any other. Of her own indus- 
trial production, however, she exports 
less than before the war. 

Stability in tariffs must be increased 
by a common nomenclature. 


Raw Materials 


R™ materials are, of course, indis- 
pensable to industrial life. In nor- 
mal] times like these, the world requires 
their free movement—that is to say, of 
ores and mineral products, metals, stone, 
coal, mineral oil, oilseeds, unprepared 
timber, raw cork, raw cotton, flax, hemp, 
jute, silk in cocoon, raw silk, silk in 
bulk, wool in bulk, untanned hides, 
skins, furs, raw gum, gutta-percha, india- 
rubber. Any tax in this list increases 
production cost, hence the injustice of 
prohibiting their import or of imposing 
export duties. If, nevertheless, in order 
to balance a budget, such duties seem re- 
quired, they should be applied without 
any discrimination as regards countries. 


Licenses 
I’ prohibitions and excessive tariffs ob- 
trade, so do 


struct government 
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licenses. The governments of certain 
countries hereabouts really enjoy too 
much power, apparently, since it is pos- 
sible for them, at will, suddenly to inter- 
fere with the natural flow of merchan- 
dise. The greatest harm, however, is 
not in any specific government act as 
in the uncertainty produced by the fear 
of what some government, grown spas- 
modic, may do. 


Lransport 


HE War had made many transporta- 
tion facilities unavailable, hence 
the necessity of developing new produc- 
tion centers, Now that the railway ad- 
ministrations have repaired most of the 
material damage done, and, as in Ruma- 
nia, built new lines, they should come to 
an agreement on uniform regulations 
like those in existence before the War. 
In this connection, all railways should, 
as wisely recommended by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, adopt the 
24-hour time-table, in use for some years 
by many countries; also adopt summer- 
time. 


Unemployment 


a ills resulting from currency de- 
moralization, excessive tariffs, and 
other causes are in contrast with: (1) 
a marked increase in population largely 
due to American immigration restriction 
and (2) an actually greater production 
capacity, compared with pre-war times, 
vet a decline in consuming power. 
Products are refused or are at least im- 
peded by tariffs and other artificial re- 
strictions. That means, for the past, 
wasted energy, and, for the present and 
future, industrial stagnation and un- 
employment. In all Europe, east of 
Russia. there are, it is said, 4,000,000 
unemployed. Some 1,700,000 are in 
Germany alone. At least half of these 
are among the millions ruined by the 
inflation of the mark. Wholesale pay- 
ments thereby of internal debts is bitter 
comfort to them. The cause of the mill- 
ion and more of unemployed in Great 
Britain, however, has been the loss sus- 
tained in exports. That market must be 
regained by a return of general buying- 
power. 


An Economic Conference 


es consider the ills from which Eu- 
rope has been suffering, in Septem- 
ber, 1925, at the sixth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, M. Louis Loucheur, 
of France, formally proposed the con- 
voking of an International Economic 
Conference, composed of delegates cho- 
sen by the various governments because 
of personal qualifications, but having no 
authority to draw up agreements or even 


to enter into commitments as to poli- 
cies; thus the delegates would be freer 
in consultation and resultant govern- 
ment action would be more effective. 
The Assembly delegates unanimously 
expressed the opinion that the proposed 
Conference was desirable, not only as 
securing greater economic justice but 
also as contributing towards security 
among the nations. As with the pro- 
posed Disarmament Conference, so with 
the Economic, a Preparatory Commis- 
sion was appointed to organize the Con- 
ference. The work has been well done 
and the Conference will without doubt 
be one of the outstanding events of our 
time. 


Remedies 


Panes to offset the general eco- 
nomic situation, adequate remedies 
are necessary. 

The first to occur to many would be 
to attract capital from abroad for invest- 
ment in the country needing it. If the 
currency of the borrowing country is 
stable and the country is enjoying a 
steadily increasing measure of returning 
prosperity, the problem would seem to 
be simple; if not, the less advantageous 
situation will, of course, be reflected in 
the conditions of the riskier loan. 

A more wholesome and far-reaching 
remedy, however, is found in the con- 
clusion of international industrial en- 
tentes or trusts. Their monopolistic and 
exploiting tendencies in checking free- 
dom of trade can be repressed by legis- 
lation. Their advantages are that: 

They organize production more 
scientifically; in especial they utilize 
machinery better. 

They decrease overhead expenses 
and distribution costs, distributing 
products more rationally. 

They assure greater continuity of 
labor as well as output. 

They afford lower prices to con- 
sumers. 

They are the decisive factor in 
quickly settling custom conflicts. 


If anything could conduce towards 
the realization of some kind of an eco- 


‘nomic United States of Europe, such a 


movement would. A signal example of 
it has been the recent formation of an 
international steel union. It naturally 
forms Exhibit A at the Economic Con- 
ference. 

Equal interest, however, will be found 
in the exposition already given out 
by the American delegation, headed 
by Messrs. Henry Robinson and Nor- 
man Davis, of certain features of 
American industrial progress. Less fa- 
vored Europe might adopt them with 
benefit. 


Prague, Czecheslovakia. 
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South Dakota State Park is a sanctuary for the survivors of the old lords of the prairie 


South Dakota State Park 


The Black Hills Are Not Hills But High Mountains 


EW realize how near the center of 
k population lies the wonderful 
playground of nature, the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. Many a west- 
bound motoring tourist finds that only 
two days elapse after crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River before he gets his first 
whiff of real mountain air in South Da- 
kota. The Indian called these moun- 
tains Pa-Ha-Sa-Pa, meaning Black 
Mountains, for they are forest-clad and 
appear dark at a distance. However, 
the gold prospector who made his strike 
in the foothills, named them the Black 
Hills, and the name “stuck.” 

The Black Hills form the terminus of 
an extreme eastern arm of the great 
mountain uplift of our Western States. 
They are isolated and appear to be a 
ecological island thrust up from the 
plains, surrounded on all sides by great 
stretches of prairies. They are located 
immediately in the path of the tourist 
irom Chicago or the Twin Cities, bound 
ior the Yellowstone or the Glacier Na- 
tional Parks, on the best highway cross- 
ing the plains. A small part which has 
been unfinished is now rapidly nearing 
completion. Then it can truly be said, 
ior the first time, that there is an all- 
weather highway between the cities of 
the East and the mountains of the West. 

This unique mountain region lies at 


By PETER NORBECK 


United States Senator from South Dakota 


the western boundary of South Dakota 
and is approximately fifty by one hun- 
dred miles in extent. It rises from the 
great plains through a series of pine- 
covered hills and mountains to the crest 
of Harney, the center of the Black Hills. 
This mountain has an altitude of 7,240 
feet—nearly a mile and a half—and is 
the highest peak between the Western 
Rockies and the Alps of Switzerland. 

Although this section is served by rail- 
roads, carrying through sleeping-cars 
from Chicago, it is only in recent years 
that its recreational value has become 
appreciated. It is not in the line of the 
great trans-continental roads whose ad- 
vertisements direct traffic to other sec- 
tions. 


Sacred to the Stoux 


— extraordinary beauty of the 
Black Hills has been well-known to 
the native Sioux from time immemorial. 
He considered them sacred and did not 
enter their bounds, Indian legend re- 
lates that the Great Spirit, standing on 
the summit of a solitary mountain peak 
lying outside of the foothills, called His 
children together from ocean to ocean 
and told them that the Black Hills were 
not their hunting-ground, but His. If 
any of the Indians went there to hunt, 
they would be struck by the fire from 


Heaven. He promised the good Indians, 
however, that they might stop there 
awhile on their way to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground, but the Pa-Ha-Sa-Pa 
Mountains were not for mortal man. 

This tale finds support in the jour- 
nals of Verandrye, the French explorer, 
who first visited this section and claimed 
it for the King of France. He was the 
first white man to cast eyes upon this 
region, while seeking the western sea in 
1743, nearly a century before any other 
white man had come within sight of it. 
Verandrye reached the foot of the moun- 
tains and was firm in his belief that 
from their summits he could see the 
much sought Pacific Ocean, but his In- 
dian companions would go no further. 
He was compelled to return, a disap- 
pointed man, ignorant of the fact that 
he was still nearly 2,000 miles from the 
western sea. 

Such was the situation when General 
Custer, at a later day, passed through 
the Hills in his campaign for the ““Win- 
ning of the West.” Here it was that 
Donaldson, the grave old scientist ac- 
companying the expedition in 1874, 
stopped to write in his journal: 

In this sublime cathedral of nature 
let AXolus play in gentle summer 
zephyrs and in winter Boreas make 
the mountains tremble with the rever- 
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A characteristic bit of scenery along a highway in the South Dakota State Park 


berating music from these tremendous 
columns. 


Gold Rush 

:* was one of Custer’s men who dis- 

covered the golden metal in one of 
the creeks. The news of the rich strike 
was soon known at every fireside in the 
land and the stampede began. The pros- 
pector had no awe or reverence for the 
land which was sacred to the Indian. 
He did not dwell on its beauties. He 
was too deeply concerned with the pan- 
ning of gold from the creeks and the 

‘ 


sinking of shafts to deeper strikes, to 
care about the royal blue of the sky, the 
rugged mountains, the sharp-cut can- 
yons or the great trees that began life 
before the landing of the Mayflower. 
The gold-seekers came by wagon, by 
ox-train and horseback, dangerous jour- 
neys through the Indian country, long 
and hard. Only the fittest survived. 
Multitudes followed in stage coaches 
from the nearest railroad several hun- 
dred miles away, traveling steadily night 
and day except for a few moments lost 
in changing wearied horses for fresh 
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ones every two hours, for the adventurer 
would brook no delay in reaching the 
promised land. 

It was a great stampede. The min- 
eral wealth of the Black Hills was fabu- 
lous. Cities succeeded the mining- 
camps. The tent gave way to the log 
cabin and the log cabin to the brick 
block. Lumbering on a large scale com- 
menced. Railroads came in to get the 
business, but our good fortune lay in the 
fact that the mineral wealth was limited 
to the outlying or border districts of this 
great mountain range, therefore the 
commercial spirit which is so destruc- 
tive to natural beauty, never disturbed 
the heart of the Black Hills. 


The State Park 


\ i State of South Dakota took time 
by the forelock when it set aside 
the most beautiful part of the Black 
Hills, including the Harney mountain 
range within its boundaries, as a State 
park, which is several times larger than 
any other State park in the Union. No 
partiality is shown. It is open to the 
citizens of every State without entrance 
charge. It comprises an area of about 
125,000 acres and has an _ exterior 
boundary line of about seventy miles. 
Formerly this district was inaccessible. 
Its natural beauty has been retained, as 
it has hardly been touched by the hand 
of man. It was first set aside as a game 
refuge in response to public demand that 
a home should be provided for the fast 
vanishing game, from which area guns 
are excluded and only camera shooting 
permitted. Several of the native species 
had already disappeared and restocking 
became necessary. A large herd of buf- 
falo now range winter and summer in 
the lower hills where the native buffalo 
grass is still abundant. More than a 
thousand elk make their home in the 
Park, feeding in the lower altitudes in 
the winter when the snow is too deep in 
the higher mountains. The deer have 
increased until they are numbered by 
the thousands and they graze peacefully 
along the highways undisturbed by the 
passing tourist. A small herd of Big 
Horn sheep have been re-established in 
their old haunts and the Rocky Moun- 
tain goats climb the tortuous precipices 
without fear. The wild turkey that oc- 
cupied the region before the coming of 
the white man is also becoming re-estab- 
lished. Here partridge, quail and grouse 
no longer fear the sight of man. 

The establishment of the game pre- 
serve struck a responsive note in the 
hearts of our people and the State took 
the next forward step in designating the 
area as the State Park, enlarging and 
improving it. 
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A lodge for tourists on a mountain lake in South Dakota State Park. This bit of water is at an altitude of nearly 6,000 feet 


A wilderness may be a thing of 
beauty. It must be preserved, but it 
must also be made accessible to the 
public. Expensive mountain highways 
had to be constructed, modern hotels 
and restaurants suitable for the most 
fastidious were provided, mail routes 
were established and telephone service 
secured. Tourist camps with modern 
facilities were provided for the unpreten- 
tious motorist who carries his own tent. 
Cabins and tent-houses were made in 
large number for the accommodation of 
the traveler who does not carry his own 
equipment and still does not take to the 
exacting requirements of hotels. Golf 
grounds were laid out over hazardous 
courses to the delight of the persistent 
golfer. Trails were built into the higher 
mountain ranges and peaks for pedes- 
trians and saddle-passengers. Some 
prefer the good saddle-horse, but most 
of the tourists take to the unconven- 
tional but safe and gentle burro whose 
sure-footedness is absolute protection 
against accident. 


Climate 


i is generally assumed that we must 
accept the weather as we find it, but 
in the South Dakota State Park the visi- 
tor has some choice in this matter, for 
he can find any summer temperature 
that he desires. Accessible to the high- 
ways are locations that vary 3,000 feet 
in altitude—all in an hour’s drive. Even 
the lower parts of the mountains lie high 


over the surrounding plains that swelter 
in the summer heat, and the tourist is 
comfortable on the hottest summer days. 
In the higher locations the “social cen- 
ter” is the evening campfire. Every 
cottage has its fireplace, the tourist’s 
luxury. 


Recreations 


a prefer motoring through the 
places of great scenic beauty or 
points of historic interest. Others pre- 
fer mountain-climbing and exploring by 
the various trails. Those who have a 
taste for golf or tennis, find their pleas- 
ure near at hand. Fishing is greatly en- 
joyed and the streams that dash cold 
and clear over the mountain slopes are 
famous for their trout. Every visitor 
makes the trip to Harney Peak, the last 
three miles of which must be in the sad- 
dle or by foot. From the top of this 
peak the vision is unobscured for a hun- 
dred miles, covering parts of four large 
Western States. 


The State Lodge 

Wes State-owned hostelry is reached 

by modern automobile roads and is 
located in the more beautiful part of the 
lower ranges. It is new and up-to-date 
and has an architecture in harmony with 
its surroundings. It is the only hotel in 
the United States where the guests can 
sit on the broad veranda and see the 
elk, deer, Big Horn sheep, and other na- 
tive game animals in their native habi- 


tat. The altitude of 4,400 feet is suffi- 
cient to be cool and comfortable on any 
summer day and the mosquito and other 
pests are here unknown. The State has 
offered the use of this Lodge to Presi- 
dent Coolidge for his summer residence 
and it is one of the half-dozen places at 
present under consideration. 

Leaving the Lodge with its oaks and 
its birch we follow the “Needles” High- 
way through the fragrant pine and 
drooping spruce which gradually dwin- 
dle in size as the higher stretches are 
reached. Climbing, climbing as much as 
the motor will stand, rising two thousand 
feet in twenty miles, we find beautiful 
Sylvan Lake nestling among the moun- 
tain peaks, the surprise and delight of 
every traveler. On its shores stands the 
Sylvan Lake Hotel, the other hotel pro- 
vided by the State. 


Highways 

| apenenags who have visited all the 
scenic summer resorts of America 

agree that the “Needles Highway” in the 
State Park is one of the most wonderful. 
It derives its name from the fact that it 
winds in and among towering granite 
spires locally known as “The Needles.” 
This region is truly a garden of the 
gods and does not suffer by comparison. 


Attractions Outside the Park 


Aa from the attractions of the 
Park there are a dozen places of 
interest tourists to the Black Hills gen- 
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erally visit, each within a few hours’ 
drive. 

North of the Park only twenty miles 
is the “Dark Canyon,” a cleft deep and 
narrow in the granite where the sunlight 
never enters though the tourists do. 

About an hour and a half’s ride to the 
north lies the Gold Region, famous as 
“The Richest Ten-Mile Square in the 
World.” It is the home of the Home- 
stake Mine owned and developed by 
Mr. Hearst, father of the journalist. 
More than two hundred million dollars 
in gold have been taken from a single 
hill. There is no abatement and it is 
still “going strong” after a half century 
of operation. 

Only three miles away is the historic 
and romantic Deadwood, frequented in 
the early days by every well-known 
Western character. Buffalo Bill was 
known to every resident. ‘Calamity 
Jane” divided her time between the jail 
and the street. She robbed the rich and 
nursed the sick and in many ways added 
to the excitement of the settlement in 
the gulch. “Wild Bill,’ who had more 
notches on his gun than any other man, 
maintained peace and order as an officer 


“ j ET’S Not Think,” by “Under- 
graduate,” appearing in The 
Outlook of March 2, 1927, 

might have been written at other times 

and from other colleges. Thinking may 
have been popular in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Since then, however, undergradu- 
ates and graduates alike generally have 
preferred to feed on predigested mental 
food. In fairness, however, the article 
in question could not have been written 
from Amherst College during the Mauve 

Decade. 

My brother went through Amherst 
with the class of 95. I went to Dart- 
mouth, and was graduated with the 
class of 97. In the fall term of my 
sophomore year, I visited’ my brother 
on the eve of the then annual Dart- 
mouth-Amherst football classic. My 
brother lived at the D K E house. We 
sat down to supper at a long table. I 
was introduced. The first thought was 
obvious—that I was some younger 
brother from a preparatory school, who 
shortiy would be entering Amherst. 


Then, when it became known that I was 
already an undergraduate at Dartmouth, 
the conversation took that ultra-suave, 
courteous tone that college boys employ 





of the law until he met with a tragic 
death. His grave is on the hillside 
visited by thousands of tourists every 
summer. 

On the mountain top a thousand feet 
above the city stands an imposing mon- 
ument, the first to be erected in memory 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt, placed 
there by men who became his friends in 
the ’80s when his home was a ranch- 
house on the Little Missouri River. 

Adjoining the State Park on the 
south, and also on the State High- 
way, lies the Wind Cave National Park. 
This cave is one of the tourists’ stopping 
places. It has dozens of caverns and 
scores of miles of underground passages, 
much of which is still unexplored. 

To the east and within range of the 
eye lies a region unlike anything in the 
world. It is commonly known as the 
Bad Lands. By a process of erosion of 
the peculiar soil Nature has transformed 
the surface of the earth to one of weird 
fantastic beauty resembling in the hazy 
distance medieval cities with their cas- 
tles, domes, and minarets. By the same 
process she has revealed to us the plant 
and animal life of the geological past. 


(sarman 


By RICHARD BOARDMAN 


in addressing visitors from other col- 
leges. Yes, there was to be a game to- 
morrow. Dartmouth had a team of 
giants. Her line had stood like a stone 
wall against Yale. Dartmouth no doubt 
would win, and more of the same sort. 
But it was all casual, impersonal, and of 
no seeming importance in their young 
lives. 

Having done the courteous to the 
stranger in their midst, my hosts turned 
to the subject that was uppermost in 
their minds. It was Garman. Garman 
was a man and Garman was a college 


course. In the catalogue the course was _ 


denominated ‘Moral Philosophy I.” 
But in the College itself the course was 
known by no other name than Garman. 
My table companions fairly rushed into 
the discussion, They disputed Garman’s 
principles. They quarreled over the 
meaning of his words. They were en- 
thusiastic over the man and enthused by 
the stimulus of his teaching. To me 
their language was strange and unintel- 
ligible. It was a scene that impressed 
me greatly at the time, and one that I 
have not seen repeated. Yet no doubt it 
was repeated at a dozen tables in Am- 
herst over a period of many years. 


The Outlook for 


Scientific exploring parties tiave visited 
this region for eighty years and the speci- 
mens of prehistoric life of this area are 
on exhibit in every large museum on the 
globe. This was the home of the pre- 
historic horse only eighteen inches high 
and the original camel which was a 
dwarf. No place in the wide world ex- 
cels the South Dakota Bad Lands in the 
abundance of its fossil remains, 


Mount Rushmore 


ee the tourist leaves, he visits 
Mount Rushmore, just inside the 
boundary of the Park, This is the 
mountain upon which the great sculptor, 
Gutzon Borglum, is about to start work 
carving four heroic figures of the empire 
builders—Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Roosevelt. The figures will be 
on a scale of 460 feet in height. Some 
idea may be gained by comparison. 
The face of George Washington will 
be sixty feet in height—that of the 
Sphinx of Egypt is nineteen. The peo- 
ple of South Dakota have contributed 
liberally, and public-spirited citizens in 
the East have given assurances of large 
donations, 


Never on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion or of a prize-fight, nor in the midst 
of the Hall-Mills trial, nor in the panic 
of 1907, nor when the passion of war 
was at its height, have I heard a more 
animated discussion than that waged by 
those Amherst seniors in 1894, 


See class of Amherst ’95 has fur- 
nished the most outstanding mem- 
ber of the largest international banking 
house of the country, a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and a 
President of the United States, Among 
the middle-aged men of to-day who have 
achieved prominence, the number of 
Amherst men is out of all proportion to 
the size of the college. As a fair lady 
once said, ‘‘I am not superstitious, but I 
do believe in coincidences.” But no 
mere coincidence accounts for this pre- 
dominance of Amherst men. It’s Gar- 
man. 

Garman was a philosopher, after a 
sort. He had worked out a method and 
a thesis of his own. His classes were led 
to question every conventional belief. It 
was said that if Garman should die at 
Christmas, more than half his students 
would‘ be agnostics. But during the 
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winter and spring terms he led his 
classes through the valley of doubt to a 
final and triumphant conclusion. His 
thesis concluded with the precision and 
certitude of a mathematical demonsira- 
tion. 

Of course, others have thought that 
there is no problem in science, much less 
in religion or philosophy, that can be so 
demonstrated. Science and philosophy 
alike proceed on evidence and reason, 
but always with caution, and always 
with incertitude caused by the possi- 
bility of error in the observation of facts, 
or in the processes of the reason, 

Garman may not have been the pro- 
foundest of philosophers, but he cer- 
tainly was a great teacher. For a work- 
aday world, Garman’s method had 
striking advantages. He taught his pu- 
pils to question, to think, to reason, and 
to arrive at a conclusion—a conclusion 
correct enough for practical purposes, 
yet incorrect, no doubt, in final analysis. 
The world demands of religion an idol, 
the symbol of certitude, an infallible 
Pope it may be, or an inerrant Bible, or 
perchance only a golden calf. So, too, 
of its leaders in all popular fields it de- 
mands a considered argument, followed 
by a conclusion, final, certain, and 
strongly held. 


WwW the mental processes of a 
banker we may not concern our- 
selves. When money talks, no one may 
answer. With the conclusions of a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court we may not 
disagree. “It is the law.” The mes- 
sages and papers of a President enjoy 
no such immunity. In fact, as free-born 
Anglo-Saxons, is it not our bounden 
duty to question and meddle in this mat- 


ter? What do we find? Garman to the 
life! Sometimes it is the proper sphere 
of woman, sometimes it is the soldier’s 
bonus, sometimes farmer’s relief, but 
always the careful, considered argument, 
the conclusion stated with mathematical 
clearness and precision, and the conclu- 
sion strongly held. 

Whenever you scratch an Amherst 
man of the Garman period, you find a 
thinker. And always, too, you find the 
same logical processes, the same finality 
of decision, the same stability of convic- 
tion. No wonder they tower above us 
of the unthinking multitude.- If they 
have thought something out for us, we 
will follow them. Who cares if their 
conclusions are philosophically and fun- 
damentally all wrong? Practically, they 
seem all right. And certitude is what we 
want. Assurance is the banner we will 
follow. 


B” to return to Garman, for it is 
with him that we presently are con- 
cerned. Garman was withal a devout 
New England Congregationalist. He led 
his flock finally into the green pastures 
and beside the still waters. Never was 
a shepherd more faithful. The story is 
told of him that one of his students was 
called home by the death of his father 
in the mid-year. The boy was still in 
the valley of doubt. During the spring 
Professor Garman heard of him as roam- 
ing about among the Vermont hills of 
his home, giving expression to his 
doubts and unbelief. The following 
summer, instead of going to the White 
Mountains, as was his custom, Profes- 
sor Garman went up into Vermont, 
sought out his erstwhile pupil, gave 
him, alone, the lectures that had been 


Ambiguity 


By DAVID MORTON 


; i ‘HESE lilacs are so dim against the green 


They are like ghosts of lilacs, little more, 


A sweet suspicion, less than something seen, 
Topping the hedges, shadowing the door, 
And I go by, half doubting as I go, 

If they were lilacs, blooming in their hour, 
Or some old dream, deep-buried, waking so, 


And yielding, still, this fragrance like a flower. 


And it is always thus when twilight streams 
Over the trees and hedges of the town, 


Filling the world with dim, immoderate dreams, 


Trailing the purple evening like a gown, 
‘And all the dusk is magic with this spell 


Of lilacs seen... 


or dreamed... 
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missed, and labored for and with the 
one, as in class he did for and with the 
many, and brought the boy triumph- 
antly out of the slough of agnosticism 
into the clear light of his own genial 
philosophy. 

In the nineties boys went to Amherst 
as disinclined to think as are the boys of 
to-day. They came under the compel- 
ling influence of Professor Garman’s 
overwhelming enthusiasm. They learned 
to think. They found that they liked to 
think. Then they were excited by the 
experience almost to the state of intoxi- 
cation, 


cy in a century, perhaps, a great 

teacher like Professor Garman will 
appear. When he does appear, his stu- 
dents. will forget the slogan “Let’s not 
think,” but will find their greatest pleas- 
ure and excitement in thought. Such a 
teacher will get kings, though he be 
none. A log in the wilderness with Gar- 
man on one end of it is university 
enough for any President. 

In those days, if suddenly you should 
ask an Amherst man who made him, he 
would reply, “Garman.” And he would 
not be so very wrong. No doubt God 
made Amherst men in common with the 
unthinking rest of us. God may have 
given him eyes and nose and mouth, but 
Garman gave him distinction. Why, 
then, is his fame left to one of the 
thoughtless, in this off-hand, casual way, 
to sound his praise? A considered “Life 
of Garman” might be made one of the 
best treatises on education, and one that 
would outlive any book on the subject 
that has been written in a generation. 
At least, if I were a thinker, I would 
think so. 


one cannot tell, 
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America’s Greatest Stake in Rubber ; 
Modern Industry in the Midst of the Sumatra Jungle 


r NHE original pivotal price of crude 
rubber, as established in No- 
vember, 1922, under the British 

Stevenson Restriction Act, was 36 cents 

a pound. In 1926 it was raised first to 

42 cents, and then again to 48 cents per 

pound. Was the repeated rise ordained 

to spare the despairing planters from 
ruin? 

A few facts regarding dividends paid 
for 1925 by British rubber-growing 
companies, as published in the ‘“Econ- 
omist,”’ will answer the question: 

The Golconda Malay Rubber Com- 
pany paid 40 per cent dividends for 
1925. 

The Kapar Para Rubber Estate, 45 
per cent. 

The Rembau Jelel Rubber Company 
distributed “only” 20 per cent out of 
total earnings of 31 per cent, but the 
board stated apologetically that 20 per 
cent in the second year was in reality 
not unsatisfactory. 

The Kepong Malay Rubber Estate 
paid a total of 62.5 per cent for 1925 
and increased reserves substantially. 
This company distributed its first divi- 
dend in 1909, and since then has paid 
dividends aggregating 722 per cent. As- 
suming that the first call for capital sub- 
scribed was made in 1903, which would 
give ample time for rubber trees to be 
planted and to grow to bearing, the 
stockholders received an average of more 
than 31 per cent for each year on the 
total investment. An average yearly 
dividend of 31 per cent for nearly a 
quarter of a century! 

We may envy the fortunate investors, 
but we have no right to begrudge them 
their income, even if we, as consumers 
of more than seventy per cent of the 
world’s total crude rubber production. 
pay the largest part of that income. 
They deserve every penny they receive; 
it is a just reward for their pluck and 
enterprise. 


ape a generation ago, after exten- 
sive experiments, British planters 
in Ceylon, the Straits Settlements. and 
other British possessions in the Middle 
East decided to plant rubber on a large 
scale and formed companies to finance 
the enterprise. One pound sterling shares 
were offered to the British public. The 
small investors, the penny savers, took 
up millions of these shares, although at 
that time nobody anticipated the phe- 
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nomenal success the industry was des- 
tined to have. Nobody imagined that 
rubber would ever be consumed at the 
rate of more than half a million tons a 
year, as is the case now. Dutch plant- 
ers in Sumatra and Java soon followed 
suit. The British and the Dutch now 
control about eighty-five per cent of the 
world’s plantation rubber production. 
French, Belgian, and Japanese investors, 
and others, soon took advantage of the 
new opportunity. 

The most noteworthy among the few 
American companies that planted Para 
rubber in the Middle East are the 
United States Rubber Company and the 
Continental Rubber Company. The 
Continental Rubber Company has about 
4,000 acres planted to Para rubber in 
the Middle East, but is now more active 
in the planting of guayule rubber in 
Mexico, Texas, California, etc. That is 
an entirely different industry, and is not 
under consideration in this article. 

The United States Rubber Company 
has made efforts to plant Para rubber 
ever since 1903, when extensive conces- 
sions were obtained in northern Brazil. 
But there the State Government of the 
region did not know how to treat a 
goose that is expected to lay golden 
eggs; the goose was not killed, but she 
was not made comfortable, so that she 
flew away to seek another nest, alighting 
finally in Sumatra. After extensive sur- 
veys, actual planting was started in 
1911, and during that year the company 
planted the largest tract ever planted to 
Para rubber by any one concern during 
a twelve-month period, viz., 14,000 
acres, or about 22 square miles. To 
convert a tract of that size from vir- 
gin jungle into a carpet-like surface, 
with trees planted at absolutely even 
distances one from another, is a 
gigantic task to complete in one short 
year. 

To open and plant an acre of jungle 
land requires about 300 labor days— 
that is to say, a force of 20 men would 
finish the task in 15 working days, or 
one man would do it in 300 days—prac- 
tically one vear. Consequently, an 
army of at least 14,000 men, not count- 
ing the idle and sick, must have been at 
work constantly during the year to com- 
plete the job. Nor can a plantation be 
left to itself after the trees are in the 
ground. Cleaning, weeding, and general 
upkeep work has to go on constantly. 


By CLEMENT SCHWINGES 


It requires 90 labor days to keep an acre 
trim for the first year after planting. 
But gradually the trees grow and shade 
the ground, so that weeds grow less 
abundantly. During the fourth year 
only about 30 days are required to at- 
tend to the upkeep of an acre—that is 
to say, one man can attend to about ten 
acres. 

The company did not stop after hav- 
ing created a plantation of 22 square 
miles. Up to 1922, inclusive, planted 
acreage was increased at an average rate 
of 4,500 acres per year; during the 
four years 1923-6 the increase averaged 
6,000 acres annually, 

The United States Rubber Company’s 
plantations, operated through several 
subsidiaries, now aggregate nearly 83,- 
000 acres, a square of more than 11 
miles each way. Besides this the com- 
pany owns more than 60,000 acres of 
reserve land and is acquiring more at 
every possible opportunity. 


HE largest single rubber plantation 

in the world, consisting of nearly 
80 square miles of planted rubber land 
in one single block, is situated in Suma- 
tra and operated by the Hollandsch- 
American Plantage Matschappij—the 
H. A. P. M.—a subsidiary of the United 
States Rubber Company. It is not only 
the largest, but also the most conspicu- 
ous plantation in the world, as will be 
seen by the table on page 157. 

The large variation in the capital 
costs in the table on page 157 is remark- 
able. Great Britain, with about two- 
thirds of all the Middle East plantations. 
stands very near the average, which is 
$265.39 for all nations, exclusive of the 
United States. The latter, with $367.82, 
stands 39 per cent above the average, 10 
per cent above the next highest (Japan), 
and 64 per cent above the lowest 
(France). It seems strange that Ameri- 
can planters should invest so much more 
per acre than other planters. But there 
is a reason: foresight—as will be seen if 
the policies of the H. A. P. M. are 
studied. No money is wasted by this 
company; but it can be said, by infer- 
ence at least, that some of those with 
comparatively low capital costs are 
penny wise and pound foolish. They 
start wasting money by saving in the 
very first step of operations—clearing 
the jungle. After cutting and burning. 
they leave the stumps to rot in the 
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Para rubber plantations owned and operated in the Middle East in 1923 
by the planters of various nationalities : 





Total exclusive of the United States 2,777,000 





Cost 
Acres Capital Cost Per Acre 
1,874,000  $505,000,000 $269.47 
535,000 130,000,000 242.99 
125,000 42,000.000 336.00 
134,000 30,000,000 223.88 
52,000 14,000,000 269.23 
40,000 11,000,000 275.00 
17,000 5,000,000 294.12 
$737,000,000 $265.39 
87,000 32,000,000 367.82 
2,864,000  $769,000,000 $268.50 








ground, because their removal is rather 
expensive. 

But to leave them is often more ex- 
pensive, because they rot and spread 
contagious diseases among the growing 
rubber trees, destroying sometimes acres 
and acres of planted rubber land. The 
H. A. P. M. is not done with planting 
until the last trace of the jungle has dis- 
appeared, regardless of cost; and the 
same policy of putting everything in as 
clean and sanitary a condition as money 
and effort can accomplish, prevails in all 
branches of its operations, from the first 
step of clearing to the shipping of the 
finished product, and from the building 
of the very comfortable home of the 
head manager to constructing the hum- 
ble but clean and homelike dwellings of 
the natives. 

Some planters try to “save” in the 
cost of construction of quarters for the 
staff as well as the “lines” (rows upon 
rows of dwellings for natives). That, 
and everything else connected with the 
laborers or their relatives and their 
needs, is the last thing on which a 
planter might save with impunity, be- 
cause it invariably results in poor, and 
consequently more expensive, labor, not 
to mention other evils inseparable from a 
poorly attended labor force—one of the 
most serious of which is a larger turn- 
over, a very important factor on a rub- 
ber plantation, because the bulk of the 
labor has to be imported at considerable 
expense, 

The H. A. P. M. recruits most of its 
labor from Java on a three-year agree- 
ment, and at a cost of about $60 a per- 
son. When the men arrive they are 
usually in very poor condition—under- 
fed, sickly, and in general unfit for work. 
About ten per cent must be rejected at 
once as hopeless and are returned to 
their country at the company’s expense. 
Unless something serious necessitates 
hospital treatment, the remaining ninety 
per cent go to a rest camp. There they 


are treated for hookworm and other 
tropical diseases and, above all, are fed. 
By the time they are taken to their 
station they are different beings from 
when they arrived, and by then each 
man has cost the company nearly one 
hundred dollars. As the H. A: P. M. 
employs about 25,000 laborers, that 
item of its investment runs into the 
millions. The men therefore constitute 
a valuable asset; and as their efficiency 
increases automatically with the amorti- 
zation of the cost of recruiting, the value 
of the asset increases with the time. 
One can readily imagine that they are 
treated well for practical, if not for 
purely humanitarian, reasons. How the 
native laborers fare on the H. A. P. M. 
plantations is illustrated very plainly by 
the fact that eighty-five per cent of the 
men re-engage at the expiration of their 
agreement. 

The company provides healthful, 
clean, and nutritious food, with a diver- 
sity of diet, for the natives at a figure 
usually below cost. The sick rate at the 
H. A. P. M. was four per cent at the 
beginning of operations, and that rate 
was considered excellent. It has dropped 
gradually below one per cent. The 
death rate is about seven per thousand, 
as compared with thirteen per thousand 
in the United States. These splendid 
achievements have been attained through 
the constant efforts of the permanent 
medical staff and a regiment of trained 
nurses, operating a hospital with more 
than one thousand beds and the most 
modern equipment that money anc care- 
ful thought can provide. 


Bee staff of the company comprises, 
in addition to the usual members 
attending to the business and adminis- 
trative end, a large body of scientists 
and practical planters. There are mi- 
crologists to study tree diseases, their 
prevention and cure; soil analysts to 
determine the suitability of certain areas 
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for planting, the manuring methods to 
be employed, etc.; genetic botanists to 
make seed selections and to study bud 
grafting and other highly scientific 
methods to increase yield; foresters to 
supervise tapping and watch bark re- 
newal, etc.; there is a statistical depart- 
ment to keep accurate track of millions 
of trees—their life history, their yield 
for each month, their diseases—to deter- 
mine the trees from which to bud and 
those from which to seed, in order to 
obtain maximum yield at minimum cost. 
There is a staff of engineers to build 
drains, steam railroads, motor roads, 
houses, factories, and other buildings, 
and bunds to prevent the soil from being 
washed away by heavy rains. There 
are repair shops to do almost everything 
conceivable in the way of keeping such 
a vast establishment in trim and efficient 
condition 12,000 miles away from home. 

Even British publications, representa- 
tive of the largest rubber-growing coun- 
try, acclaim the work of this foremost 
American plantation. For instance, the 
British publication “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Rubber Planting Indus- 
try:” 

“Tt is astonishing to find how many 
of the familiar problems of rubber 
planting have been satisfactorily settled 
by the researches of the H. A. P. M. 
staff;” and the “Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers Association:” 

“The contributions to scientific jour- 
nals by members of the H. A. P. M. 
research staff are read by all interested 
in the well-being of the industry, and 
the broad-minded view of the adminis- 
tration in giving free access to their 
laboratories and records is an example 
which might be followed by many other 
organizations.” 


Cyr of the most important achieve- 
ments of the H. A. P. M. research 
staff resulted from constant experiments 
in the way of handling latex from the 
tree to its final destination (the rub- 
ber goods manufacturers, 12,000 miles 
away). The first radical accomplish- 
ment was the shipping of latex in liquid 
form. That is essential for certain 
manufactures, because the latex retains 
certain chemical qualities only while it 
remains liquid. So far back as 1913 
small experimental shipments of liquid 
rubber were made in five-gallon kero- 
sene cans, but not until 1920 was it suc- 
cessfully shipped in fifty-gallon steel 
drums. Later, the fore and aft peak 
tanks of cargo steamers were used for 
the purpose. At that time the company 
already had containers of 1,000 gallons 
capacity each, which were filled on the 
plantation a hundred miles or more dis- 
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tant from the dock and sent there by 
rail, They were placed on the deck of 
the steamer and the ship tanks were 
filled by gravity. 

The next step was to induce steamers 
to clean their ballast and oil tanks and 
fill them with latex for the home trip. 
The steamship companies, although 
rather reluctant at first, soon began to 
compete for the business, and several 
iines equipped their vessels for that kind 
of cargo. In 1923 the company intro- 
duced fifteen tank cars of ten tons ca- 
pacity each for transportation of latex 
over its own rails from the rubber estate 
to the dock, where the latex is drained 
into storage tanks of 200 tons each. As 
soon as the steamer arrives the latex is 
put into tank lighters, and while the 
steamer takes on solid rubber from the 


dock on one side, the latex is pumped 
into the steamer’s tanks from the other 
side, thus reducing loading time to a 
minimum. At the arrival of the steamer 
in this country the process is reversed: 
railroad tank cars are placed on barges 
and filled from alongside. 

But the research staff did not rest on 
its laurels with this important achieve- 
ment. A method was evolved by which 
latex can be solidified and yet retain all 
those qualities which were largely neu- 
tralized by the old coagulating process. 
The famous Hopkinson Spraying Proc- 
ess converts the latex into a dry and 
spongy mass, as easy to handle as cake 
or crape rubber, but of far superior 
quality. The company has nine spray- 
ing plants with a capacity of about 
17,000 tons of dry rubber annually. 


The Outlook for 


They work steadily with three eight- 
hour shifts so as to be able to manage 
the latex coming from the company’s 
plantations as well as that delivered un- 
der contract by other planters. Liquid 
rubber is now shipped only in such 
quantities as are required for certain 
specific purposes to which it is better 
adapted than the new solid rubber. 


= plantation, with its factories, 
shops, dwellings, hospitals, clubs, 
hotels, theaters, about a hundred miles 
of railroad track, etc., is a little world 
in itself. After riding for miles through 
virgin jungle one is surprised to come 
suddenly upon an establishment of such 
magnitude and all in the interest of 
more rubber and lower cost of produc- 
tion. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Escort to Leviathan: 
By WILLIAM Rose BENET 


HIS is a case of Leviathan and 
the minnows, this collection of 
recent books of poetry before 

me. Not that John G, Neihardt is a 
minnow, even if Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson is certainly Leviathan, among our 
poets. Neihardt has his own stature. 
And a few of the many slim volumes— 
as one must always call them because 
their size and shape are always such— 


tTristram, by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(Macmillan. $1.75); Collected Poems, by 
John G. Neihardt (Macmillan. $4); The 
Radiant Tree, by Marguerite Wilkinson 
(Macmillan. $2.50); Cliff Dwellings, by 
Glenn Ward Dresbach (Harold Vinal. $2); 
High Passage, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
(Yale University Press. $1.25); Selected 
Lyrics of Amelia Josephine Burr (Doran. 
$2); Laughter of Omnipotence, by J. H. 
Wallis (Harold Vinal. $1.50); The Guilty 
Sun, by James Daly (Folio Press, 5176 
Woodlawn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. $2); 
Songs from the Heart of a Boy, by Jesse 
L. Lasky. Jr. (Boni & Liveright. $2); Lit- 
tle Pictures, by Ruth Victoria Inglis; 
Threads, by Dorothy Quick; Gray Songs, 
by Mercy Baldwin; Green Acres, by Vivian 
Yeiser Laramore; Wind Tossed Leaves, by 
Victor Zorin; Star Gatherer, by Jamie Sex- 
ton Holme; Late Adventure, by Lena Hall 
(All Harold Vinal. $1.50 each); Poppies 
and Mandragora, by Edgar Saltus (Harold 
Vinal. $2); The Test of the Sky, by Dora 
Read Goodale; Viareggio and Other Poems, 
by Max de Schauensee; Flickering Candle- 
light, by Mary Edgar Comstock (All Con- 
temporary Poets of Dorrance. Dorrance & 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.75 each); Ignis Ar- 


dens, by Merle St. Croix Wright (Harold 
Vinal. $1.50); Selected Poems on Woodrow 
Wilson (Dean & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, 
$1.50), 
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are more than minnowish. But the 
generality are minnows, and will so re- 
main, 

Leviathan fills the foreground, or 
rather, let me get rid of this uncomforta- 
ble figure of speech right at the outset, 
and say that it is Mr. Robinson’s “Tris- 
tram” that fills the foreground. This is 
his latest long narrative poem in his 
Arthurian cycle. It may not be the best 
of his Arthurian poems, But it is the 
most human of them all, a poem with 
few faults, and, above everything, show- 
ing an increase of emotional power over 
the work even of his youth. This last 
is an astonishing phenomenon. 

“Tristram” comes in the train of the 
large blue volume of Robinson’s “Col- 
lected Poems” which appeared half ‘a 
dozen years ago. Robinson published 


other long poems after that, “Roman 


Bartholow,” “The Man Who Died 
Twice,” the title poem of “Dionysus in 
Doubt.” The second-mentioned is, in 
some ways a more remarkable poem 
than “Tristram,” but it is in a different 
category. 

With these preliminaries done, let us 
consider the poem. Before I had read it 
completely through for myself, I had 
heard part of it read by Mrs. August 
3elmont at the Sunday evening when so 
many of his friends and admirers met to 
do honor to Mr, Robinson. Mrs, Bel- 
mont read a good deal of the latter por- 


tion with cuts. Among the characters 
there appearing, one of the most inter- 
esting studies was Mr. Robinson’s treat- 
ment of King Mark of Cornwall. In 
Tennyson, to go no farther back, we 
read that Mark was “a name of evil 
savor in the land.” Arthur spurns his 
allegiance thus, in “Gareth and Ly- 
nette”: 
and Arthur cried 
To rend the cloth and cast it on the 
hearth. 


. . . “But Mark hath tarnish’d the 
great name of king, 

As Mark would sully the low state of 
churl: 

And, seeing he hath sent us cloth of 
gold, 

Return, and meet, and hold him from 
our eyes, , 

Lest we should lap him up in cloth of 
lead, 

Silenced for ever—craven—a man of 
plots, 

Craft, poisonous counsels, wayside 
ambushings—”’ 


In “The Last Tournament”  Isolt 
hates Mark with a bitter hatred. “My 
God,” she says to Tristram, “the meas- 
ure of my hate for Mark is as the meas- 
ure of my love for thee.” One “mute 
midsummer night” in her tower, “flash’d 
a levin-brand; and near me stood, in 
fuming sulphur blue and green, a fiend— 

Mark’s way to steal behind one in the 
dark.” 


Isolt upbraids Tristram for his mar- 
riage; Tristram is blunt and _half- 
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Specific information regarding 
manufacturing opportunities and 
distribution advantages in Los 
Angeles County may be had by 
writing the Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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angered as he admits, though protesting, 
“My soul, we love but while we may; 
and therefore is my love so large for 
thee, seeing it is not bounded save by 
love.” Later over their meat and wine 
they mock ‘at the much ungainliness, 
and craven shifts, and long crane legs of 
Mark,” who finally strikes like a snake 
from the darkness, 


‘Behind him rose a shadow and a 
shriek— 

“Mark’s way,” said Mark, and clove 
him thro’ the brain, 


So Tennyson, How does Robinson 
interpret these three. In the first place 
Tennyson gives them, on the whole, but 
scant attention. In the second place, he 
seems to me to render them cheap, all 
three. He makes no attempt (it was 
not part of his scheme) to treat them, as 
Mark Van Doren in his sketch of Rob- 
inson’s “Tristram” refers to the French 
poets having formerly treated the Tris- 
tram story, “with fullness and beauty.” 
But though, as always with Tennyson 
(in the teeth of some modern half-baked 
appraisal) there is often the memorable 
line, even in his brief way with Tris- 
tram, Mark and Isolt—there was in 
Tennyson only a tithe of the under- 
standing of true love and passion that 
Robinson shows so lavishly. For Rob- 
inson is subtle with it and sophisticated 
in the greatest sense, and his amazing 
understanding of women as well as of 
men (of which we have had no incon- 
siderable evidence before this) makes of 
this old and essentially simple and fer- 
vidly romantic legend a study of fateful 
love as penetrating, we are like to think, 
as any study of it will ever be. Tenny- 
son’s idylls were always tapestry, though 
often most glorious tapestry and often 
rippled and shaken by the wind of 
strong emotion. Robinson’s tale is full 
of intricate ironies, yet Jucid as daylight 
and actual as to-day. The colloquy be- 
tween Isolt of Brittany and Gawaine, 
for an instance, is so wittily deft above 
its poignance as to make the self-con- 
scious wit of an Erskine’s “Galahad” 
seem labored. 
created by his narrative Robinson the 
poet has given most novelists cards and 
spades, and whipped them at their own 
game; in that and in a management of 
intricacies of thought and emotion that 
only a great intelligence could have per- 
ceived and successfully untangled, in a 
story the main outlines of which were 
such obvious dramatic material. 

As Mr. Mark Van Doren has said, 
“The connection of Mr. Robinson’s new 
hero with Camelot is not so close that 
we are reminded of those abstract ideas 
which informed the ‘Merlin’ and the 


In the illusion of reality 


The Outtook for 


‘Lancelot.’ The connection is there, and 
it is interesting; but the time is an 
earlier one and the air for the most part 
is freer and clearer.” That is true, but 
the reader will find an analysis of love in 
connection with fatality intricately com- 
prehensive, with remarks by the way, 
whether on Mr. Robinson’s own lips or 
upon the lips of his characters (which 
resolves itself into the same thing) going 
as profoundly to the root of the matter 
as any remarks that have been made in 
poetry—or in prose, we might add—for 
a number of lustra. 

That is the essence of the ‘“‘Tristram,”’ 
that will be its abiding power, I venture 
to prophesy, for generations of readers. 
Take the modern ladies of Mr. Robin- 
son’s “The Clinging Vine” or “London 
Bridge,” they are intensely real, but no 
more real because they are of our cen- 
tury and period than the two Isolts of 
this poem, than Queen Morgan even. 
And the differentiation of characters in 
this poem is most accomplished, as the 
style is accomplished, a manner which 
has the chief characteristic that makes a 
“style,” that it is in its entirety indu- 
bitably the manner of one single writer 
and of no other under heaven. 

But I have wandered from a differ- 
ence I meant to point out. [I have 
quoted Tennyson’s characterizing of 
Mark. Robinson gives us a very man 
instead of this stage villain. It is not 
that Isolt does not hate him, “so candid 
and exact is her abhorrence.” It is not 
that Tristram does not hate him, or that 
Mark is not “a nature not so base as it 
was common, and not so cruel as it was 
ruinous to itself and all who thwarted 
it,” but in those very qualifications is an 
indication of how reasonably the poet 
deals with this character. How fair a 
“break” he gives him in the conclusion 
of the poem must be left for the reader 
to discover. Suffice it to say that it 
convinces. The conclusion is greatly 
moving, the conclusion for Mark, the 
conclusion for Isolt of Brittany. The 
lovers have meanwhile found their 
peace. 

Though “Tristram” is a long poem, a 
long poem is short compared with the 
average novel. One of the chief advan- 
tages poetry has over prose is pregnant 
condensation, “Tristram” admirably 
illustrates this advantage. It fully jus- 
tifies blank verse again as a narrative 
medium, if, indeed, it needed justifica- 
tion. It makes even skillful prose seem 
unwieldy. Here is the whole story with 
far-reaching implications. We might 
almost say, though that is the highest 
praise possible, that now and here this 
particular story is told once for all. 

John G. Neihardt’s “Collected Poems” 
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gathers togethcr a body of work of in- 
dubitable power and significance, There 
are first the lyrics, then the earlier poetic 
dramas, and, for the last half of the 
book, and a bit more, the epics of the 
West that are a rare achievement in 
themselves. There are some beautiful 
movements, there is some fine phrasing 
in the shorter work, but it is with Mr. 
Neihardt as a narrative poet of our early 
West that I am chiefly concerned. Here 
he has made an epic cycle wholly his 
own and has progressed from strength to 
strength. He has delved and studied for 
his material. He has gone to sources 
and been all over the terrain. His pur- 
pose has been, in his own words, ‘“‘to pre- 
serve the great race-mood of courage 
that was developed west of the Missouri 
River in the 19th century.” He has 
talked to still-living participants in those 
early struggles. All this ground-work 
would be of no importance if he had not 
managed to create from his material 
living and breathing stories. “The Song 
of Hugh Glass” appeared ten years be- 
fore “The Song of the Indian Wars,” 
“The Song of Three Friends” four years 
after “The Song of Hugh Glass.” All 
three long poems are written in couplets. 
The last crowns his work, All the poems 
have the power of movement, the vivid- 
ness of epithet, the dramatic vigor, the 
range of vision that one would desire; 
they are a contribution to history as well 
as to poetry. I have not space enough 
to attempt a detailed analysis, but his 
epic cycle gives Neihardt a distinguished 
place among our few narrative poets. 
He has steadily and quietly perfected his 
technique. Considerable flaws and em- 
barrassments are evident in his earlier 
lyrical work; they are not present when 
he has a tale to tell. His progress from 
the subjective to the objective has shown 
where his greatest power lies and he has 
genuinely achieved it in the latter cate- 
gory. 

With the other books before me I 
must be brief. ‘The Radiant Tree” is 
an anthology compiled by Marguerite 
Wilkinson out of a burning religious 
faith. Her introduction is full of zeal, 
her choices often original and unusually 
fine, witness “The New Ghost” by 
t'redegond Shove and the two stirring 
selections from John Hall Wheelock. 
There are many familiar poems both old 
and new. The spirit of the whole book 
is that of the Christian Cross turned into 
a resurrection tree. 

Glenn Ward Dresbach has written 
several books of poems full of the colors 
of the West and of sensitiveness to the 
spells of desert and mesa. His new vol- 
ume “Cliff Dwellings” has much occa- 
sional beauty and shows a true ear for 


cadence. ‘There is originality in these 
visions and a notably observant eye has 
caught significant moments of the coun- 
try it has long scrutinized. Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril was the ‘‘Nation’s” prize 
poet this year. He is another Westerner. 
Nearer to prose at times than Mr. Dres- 
bach, he often exceeds him in striking 
conceptions, “The Empire Sofa,” for 
instance, and “The Hands of Joseph 
Smith,” are cases in point. He has much 
original charm. 

Wind River, Sweetwater, Yellowstone, 

Rosebud, Powder, Green, 

Where are the men who wandered 

away, 
And never again were seen? 
Where are their rifles, knives, and 
traps? 

Last night they sat around the fire, 

The air was sweet with evergreen, 

The air was wild with brier. 


We have considerable hopes for Mr. 
Ferril. 

Amelia Josephine Burr is a lyrist of 
some years standing and a magazine 
poet of the better order. Her poetry is 
simple and direct and often sentimental. 
Occasionally it is of steelier fibre than 
this. J. H. Wallis is a new poet (to 
those who do not know his earlier some- 
what eccentric “Testament of William 
Windune,” which will repay discovery). 
In “Laughter of Omripotence” he dis- 
plays lyrical simplicity and direct state- 
ment rythmically forceful. His philo- 
sophical ideas are of considerable inter- 
est. The reality of the poem “Dying,” 
the scope of “The Cycle” are impres- 
sive, James Daly, an even newer poet, 
has distinction, great sensitivity to the 
brightness and music of words. He can 
be cryptic, but his poetry has both 
artistry and ardor. 

Of the other volumes published by 
Mr. Vinal and of the new numbers in 
the contemporary poets of Dorrance, I 
can only say that much verse competent 
in technique in varying degrees and of 
no great importance is displayed. Mr. 
Vinal has all his volumes attractively 
bound and printed. A lyric or sonnet 
here and there gleams with transient 
originality. To more than that I can- 
not commit myself. The posthumous 
poems of Edgar Saltus seem to me inter- 
esting only because of his name, The 
posthumous poems of the Reverend 
Merle St. Croix Wright reflect the fine 
and stalwart spirit of the man and his 
love for poetry. His was a generous and 
rich personality. The poems selected 
as a memorial to our late President 
Woodrow Wilson are laudable in inten- 
tion and include several contributions 
having more than the merit of occa- 
sional verse. 
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The Thousandfold 
Thrill of Life 


horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 

lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 


An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, or 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song ; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they becomea type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 

Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 
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Fiction 


IN SUCH A NIGHT. By Babette Deutsch. The 
John Day Company, New York. §2. 
Any form is permitted a novelist in these 
days. He can fill a large canvas with the 
sprawling liberality of Sinclair Lewis, or 
limit his scene, his characters, and his ac- 


tion with Aristotleian rigidity, after the 
occasional fashion of Virginia Woolf. ‘In 


Such a Night,” which tells the events of 
an evening house-warming, is a new and 
successful example of the latter method. 
It is a method fraught with danger of 
monotony or unrelieved intensity, pitfalls 
which Miss Deutsch avoids easily, partly 
by shifting her view-point frequently, 
partly by creating an atmosphere of some- 
what dreadful suspense through the intro- 
duction of a situation probably as embar- 
rassing as any hostess was ever called 
upon to meet. Another notable feat of 
accomplishment is a chapter which goes 
completely James Joyce for several pages 


and still remains intelligible. Here is a 
novel cerebral, but absorbing. 
MOTHER KNOWS BEST. By Edna_ Ferber. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Hier US 
Miss Ferber wrote excellent short stories 
“So Big” and 


long before her novels, 
“Show Boat,’ became best-sellers. She 
still writes short stories now and then. 


Those collected in this book do not need to 
be dubbed “novelettes” or “little novels.” 
They are human, humorous, and pointed. 
“Classified” and “Our Very Best People” 
could pass unchallenged as O. Henry at his 
best, and “Every Other Thursday” is a 
close rival. 

RED DAMASK. By Emanie Sachs. Harper & 

3rothers, New York. $2. 

At first inclined to class this book with 
the excellent title as superficial, we con- 
fess that in the end we found it an inter- 
esting study. It traces the various high 
spots in the life of an attractive girl, born 
into and bred in a family of conservative 
terman Jews, and cursed with a con- 
science. Despite evasions, few of us can 
escape our ultimate braying in the mortar 
of experience, and her most poignant ex- 
periences come late to Abbey Ware, mar- 
ried to a most estimable husband. The 
steps through which she suffers perpetual 
discontent and subsequent development are 
realistic. So is the vivid portrayal of the 
close corporation of a Jewish household, 
the continual squabbles with servants, 
Donna’s amusing personality, and Matthew 
Herou’s caustic one. Abbey’s problem is 
common—that of the badly inhibited indi- 
vidual attempting to free himself. We do 
not feel that Abbey ever will succeed in 
this noble task. She is a nervous type, 
whose brain, for want of adequate occupa- 
tion, turns in on itself; but we acknowl- 
edge the author’s good work on a sordid 
situation. At least the latter writes from 
experience and has not lost her sense of 
humor. 


write of Biblical times and persons, should 
fill a rich scene with figures replete with 
color, feeling, vitality, and touched with 
poetic imagination, any one familiar with 
his other work might have guessed. It 
would have been less easy to foretell that 
he would be able so convincingly to com- 
pel his readers to follow stage by stage, to 
understand, and to accept as inevitable the 
slow and difficult change and development 
in the complex character of Saul of Tar- 
sus, by which the hard and learned Rabbi 
Saul of the Sanhedrim, the persecutor of 
Christians, becomes the lofty and gentle 
old man of the closing pages, loved and 
lovable, carrying unweariedly the message 
of the Nazarene. But he accomplishes this 
with striking success; and there are other 





notable: characterizations in a notable book, 


BROTHER SAUL By Donn Byrne. The Cen-. 
tury Company, New York. $2.50. 
That Donn Byrne, having chosen to 


nobly conceived: Gamaliel, Barnabas, 

Stephen, the sweet and shadowy Nossis, 

Thekla the shining Greek girl, and Uncle 

Joachim—above all, the flawless portrait of 

Uncle Joachim. 

CRAVEN HOUSE. By Patrick Hamilton. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.50. 

To most Americans boarding-houses are 
already prehistoric. They may linger in 
summer resorts and small towns, but only 
as survivals struggling for existence 
against the vigorous self-determinism of 
kitchenettes and cafeterias. But appar- 
ently boarding-houses still flourish in Lon- 
don, and it is a boarding-house of the an- 
cient tradition, with its dismal pretentious- 
ness and its odd collocation of human be- 
ings brought together like the “happy 
families” of the zoo, that we find in ‘Cra- 
ven House.” Miss Hatt, the proprietor of 
this genteel habitation, is stoutish, talka- 
tive, and determinedly merry, with a mas- 
terful hand on her two slaveys and the 
inner grievance of all boarding-house keep- 


ers. In her “family” are her two old 
friends, skinny, smiling Mrs. Spicer and 
Mr. Spicer of the walrus mustache and 


golden tooth; curt, watchful Mrs. Nixon 
and her timid, shrinking little daughter; 
and the new “permanent,” Major Wildman, 
and his small son. Other figures come 
within the group during the years from 
1911 to 1926, through which Mr. Hamilton 
weaves a thin thread of romance about the 
two children and lifts the cover of the 
caldron to glimpse the incompatibilities, 
futilities, absurdities, cruclities, and inno- 
cencies that simmer within. The tale has 
a zusto of detail and characterization that 
leaves an impress, but it is heavy-handed 
in humor and clumsy in dramatic action. 


Biography 
THE DIARY OF ELBRIDGE GERRY, JR. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. $2. 

This story of Elbridge Gerry’s journey to 
Washington in 1813, when his father was 
Vice-President, during President Madison's 
Administration, is pleasantly remindful of 
Josiah Quincy’s trip to that city when 
John Quincy Adams was President, thir- 
teen years later, told in “Figures of the 
Past.” Young Gerry traveled on horseback 
over atrocious roads for the most part, and 
young Quincy by the comparatively easy 
stage-coach. Both give a lively picture of 
Washington society of their time, Gerry 
being too enamored of social doings to heed 
the clouds of impending war overhanging 
the country. 

A curious discrepancy occurs in his ac- 
count of the trip. Arriving at Hartford, 
Connecticut, he speaks of passing through 
Plymouth, Vermont, a foot-note asserting 
that this Plymouth was “the boyhood home 
of President Coolidge.” The diary goes on 
to say: “Beyond this town we traveled 
over part of the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont” to the adjoining town of Watertown. 
As Plymouth is in Vermont and Water- 
town in Connecticut, and the next day’s 
journey took them to Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, we infer that a leaf describing another 
journey has strayed into this diary, the 
editor thoughtlessly mistaking the village 
for the Vermont Plymouth. Elbridge Gerry 
uses the stilted style of that day, with fre- 
quent boyish attempts at fine writing. He 
says of Mount Pleasant, in the Catskills: 
“To delineate with correctness the features 
of this is difficult. Nature appears to have 
formed this spot as the first on the lists of 
romance, ... the houses are scattered and 
fancy in her true robes is displayed in their 
situations.” The party see “elegant rivers” 
and “handsome islands” and fasten their 
boats “to the roots of umbrageous trees.” 
But most of his flowers of speech are re- 
served for the “lovely ladies of his ac- 
quaintance.”: At the. end of a wild forest 
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yide he writes: “I was transported on my 
alighting, with a view of several female 
countenances, and soon discovered them to 
be very handsome.” He meets many “ro- 
mantic ladies” and “beautiful females,” and 
asserts: “I always like to be in the regions 
of ladies, the atmosphere is so much 
purer.” He describes Dolly Madison as 

“very handsome, of elegant form and dig- 

nificd deportment, fine complexion, 

high and delicately colored, . dressed in 

a yellow silk gown rather loose and plain, 
. neat bonnet, ...a cravat around her 

neck, . .. spangled cloth shoes;” but, he 
adds regretfully, “her feet I had not the 
honor of being permitted to examine, and 
therefore am unable to describe.” No such 
deprivation exists to-day! 

Young Gerry appears to have been a 
great beau, and remained a beau, presuma- 
bly, to the end, dying, unmarried, at the 
age of ninety-two. 

JHE PRODIGIOUS LOVER. 
Life of Richard Wagner. 
Translated by Henry Irving Brock. 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 

M. Barthou (former Premier of France) 
does not specify exactly what may be 
novel in his findings on Wagner, nor do his 
publishers. <All are here, the old familiar 
faces—Minna Planer, Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, Cosima von Biilow, and the perhaps 
unwillingly complaisant husbands of the 
latter two, forming as extraordinary a 
erew as ever surrounded a man of genius. 
Still, there are odd lots of youthful loves 
and casual passers-by on the byways of 
love, of Whom M. Barthou informs us. Not 
all the writer’s talent can make his book 
much more than unedifying, and some 
passages, mainly quotations from Wagner’s 
own letters, are conducive to actual retch- 
ine. Unquestionably, some _ prodigious 
musie emerged from the prodigious loves, 
but on the whole we prefer to listen to the 
music and remain comfortably ignorant of 
its origins. 


New Aspects in the 
By Louis Barthou. 
Duffield 


Science 
MARVELS OF MODERN MECHANICS. By 
Harold T. Wilkins. KE. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3. 

An addition to the rapidly increasing 
crop of books complimenting the human 
race on its genius. The title leaves little 
The 


to be said in outlining the contents. 
author not only summarizes modern 
achievement in laboratory and _ experi- 


mental science and in the world of engi- 

neering, mechanics, and applied power 

generally, but also predicts, with admira- 
ble restraint for one so sanguine, what we 
may expect to enjoy in time to come. 

Knowledge and imagination coupled with 

the power of deduction may be relied on to 

anticipate with fair accuracy the develop- 
ments of the future. With memories of 
the first moving pictures and the reports 
coming in from reliable sources, it would 
seem reasonable to prophesy that our 
progeny will be able to sit in a Broadway 
theater and watch the progress of the 

Olympic Games as they are fought out at 

Madrid. Mr. Wilkins does not treat us to 

this peep into the future, but it would not 

be out of place with the others. 

The chapters on the raising of wrecks 
from the ocean floor and aviation are par- 
ticularly romantic. In the last ten years 
it has been obvious to any thinking person 
that fiving has been striding with seven- 
league boots towards complete safety and 
comfort. It is refreshing tc learn what has 
actually been done and how much closer 
than we had imagined it is to practical 
pertection. 

THE ROMANCE OF CHEMISTRY. By William 
Foster, Ph.D., Professor in Chemistry at 
Prineetcn University. The Century Company, 
New York. $3. 

Professor Foster traces his subject from 
the ancient alechemist’s search for the 
philosopher’s stone and the transmutation 
ef metals to the marvelous achievements 


attained in modern laboratories. It’ is in- 
deed a romance—trom happenchance dis- 
coveries, like that of phosphorus, down to 
radium and helium. Beyond this is a de- 
tailed account of chemical usefulness and 
application to arts and manufactures, en- 
tertainingly told. Sulphur, it is interesting 
to learn, is a pillar of industry as well as 
orthodoxy. 


History 


b AR MYTH IN UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY. By C. H. Hamlin. The Vanguard 
P bg New York. 50c. 


For those who believe with Benjamin 
Franklin that there never was a good war 
or a bad peace, Professor Hamlin furnishes 
a cogent historical background. Written 
as a monograph for the Association to 
Abolish War, he demonstrates the failure 
of force where common sense would have 
done so much better. But, alas, common 
sense is soon relegated to the background 
when the drums begin to beat! It has 
been so ever since Jason threw the stone 
among the earth children in Colchis. This 
is not meant to belittle a powerfully writ- 
ten and valuable volume. Would that all 
men—and women—might read it and be- 
come wise! 

THE PEACEMAKERS OF 1864. By 
Chase Kirkland. The Maemillan 
New York. $2.50. 

Perhaps “The Meddlers of 1864” would 
have been a2 more accurate title for Mr. 
Kirkland’s interesting volume, which por- 
trays the perplexities thrown in the path 
of President Lincoln by politicians and 
busybodies in the culminating days of the 
Rebellion. As a cross-section of history it 
fills a gap and enables the reader to grasp 
the details of a situation that might well 
have defeated all the aims for which the 
great conflict was ultimately fought. 


THE 


Edward 
Company, 


Business 


AN OUTLINE OF CAREERS. A Practical Guide 
to Achievement. Edited by Edward L. Ber- 
rays. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $5. 

A large volume of essays by thirty-eight 
men and women who have done well in 
their respective lines. Written “for the 
guidance of young people” and stating the 
“requirements, opportunities, and pitfalls 
of their own fields of achievement.” 


Gardening 


THE BEGINNER’S GARDEN. 
King. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
Do) 


Francis 
York. 


By Mrs. 
New 


All Mrs. King’s garden books are good, 
and her latest, “A Beginner’s Garden,” is 
likely to be one of the most serviceable— 
by ne means to beginners only. There are 
valuable hints to the more experienced of 
a practical nature, besides a chapter call- 
ing attention to a pleasure which too few 
gardeners have as yet discovered for them- 
selves: that of what might be termed gar- 


den geography. It is interesting even to 
the mind which simply enjoys facts to 


know from what country far or near, from 
what mountain ranges or lush river-bot- 
toms, where strange creatures prowl, the 
plants so comfortably domesticated in his 
garden originally came; while to the gar- 
dener blessed with imagination such 
knowledge affords the mind a fascinating 
run among fields of unguessed variety and 
charm. 


Sociology 
FRENCH SOCTETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Louis Ducros. G. P. Put- 


nam Sons, New York. $5. 

This is an interesting and valuable book 
—delightful browsing for any one with 
even a slight acquaintance with eight- 
eenth-century France, a useful accompani- 
ment and illumination for the student, and 
of special value to libraries in furnishing 
much varied information, social, historical, 
and personal. As M. Ducros modestly 
says, it is an attempt to show French life 
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Albert Falls, Natal, South Africa 





THE LAND 
bg OF MYSTIC 
MAGNIFICENCE 


of towering mountains, majestic 
waterfalls, beautiful rivers and 
verdant veld. The land of mod- 
ern cities and native Kraals. 





Where you can see— 


The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 

The Magic Cango Caves 


The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening 
Ostrich 


The Glorious Cape Peninsula 


The South African Government 
Railways are internationally famous 
for comfort, speed, safety, conve- 
nience; dining and sleeping car 
service. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ The Sun 
Country,’’ or send 12 cents (to 
cover postage) for fully illus- 
trated 175-page travel book, 
‘* Cape of Good Hope.’’ 


South AfricanGovernmentBureau 
Bowling Green Office Bldg. 
New York City 


Beautiful Camp’s Bow, Capetown 
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THE LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO 


I TALY and the Continent 


by the “‘ Roman Splendor Ships ” 


ROMA DUILIO 
June 25—July 27 July 6—Aug. 13— 
Aug. 31 Sept. 17 


the popular Cabin Class 
COLOMBO 


June 18—Aug. 20—Sept. 24 


SITMAR de luxe connect- 
ing Line to Egypt, Asia 
| Minor and Constantinople 


Sitmar Summer Cruises by 
the especially constructed 
cruising steamer 













NEPTUNIA 


4 Cruises from Genoa 
and Venice 


To picturesque points in 
the calm Mediterranean, 


* July 11 . 14 days 
tAug.1. 16 days 
*Sept.1. 18 days 


tSept.25 . . . 23days 


*FromGenoa +t From Venice 


Illustrated Booklets, rates and 
full information sent on request. 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State St., New York or local steamship agents 




















Do You Plan 


an 


Unusual Trip P 


Honolulu — Japan —The Alps 
The Lure of South Africa 
** Kast of Suez’’ 


Italy © 





Write us for fascinating literature, rates, and 
sailing dates. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 











in the eighteenth century as it really was. 
It does this by the same method used by 
W. S. Davis for twelfth-century Europe in 
his invaluable volume “Life on a Medieval 
Barony;” that is, by building up a text 
woven chiefly from contemporary writers 
that composes into a veritable cross-section 
of the life of the day—cutting down 
through the different social strata. M. 
Ducros begins at the top, with Versailles, 
picturing the formalisms and rigidities of 
the Court and the dignities, gayeties, and 
routine of the high nobility. Then comes 
Paris, the city itself, and its different call- 


The Outlook for 


ings and orders: the lawyers, the finan- 
ciers, the doctors, the bourgeois, and the 
populace. We pass to the provinces, and 
the life of the clergy, the country gentry, 
the village, and the army; and then we 
are shown the emerging of public opinion 
as a new force in political and social life, 
the influence of the salons, and the quali- 
ties evinced in French manners. It is re- 
freshing to find a volume devoted to 
French society in the eighteenth century 
that is not a chronicle of scandal, but a 
balenced, well-ordered presentation of the 
Whole social fabric. 


‘To American Catholics ” 
From Letters to the Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook 


M« I be one of many to thank you for 
your article in The Outlook of May 4, 
“To American Catholics,” it is so clear and 
unbiased a statement, 

Mrs. WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


Lee, Massachusetts. 


| bees to express my appreciation of 
your fine editorial entitled “To American 
Catholies,” which appeared in The Outlook 
of May 4. I do not know of any finer 
statement of the situation, or one better 
calculated to give to Roman Catholics the 
Protestant view-point. 

I have felt that in the many comments 
upon Governor Smith’s defense there has 
been a conspicuous failure to present the 
aspect which you so clearly described in 
your editorial. 

IT am ordering half a dozen copies of that 
issue so that I may distribute them among 
my Catholic friends. 

Rev. W. W. T. DUNCAN. 


Emory Methodist Enisconal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


7 OvuTLooK of May 4 has just come in 
the mail, and I am so impressed by 
your article, “To American Catholics,” that 
I feel impelled to write immediately to tell 
you, in my opinion, it is one of the most 
lucid, convincing, and just treatments of 
the subject I ever read. 
PAULINE THURLOW FARLEY. 
Richmond Heights, Ohio. 


_ some weeks I had been saying to 
myself, “It is time for somebody to 
speak up.” I am glad to see in the May 4 
issue of The Outlook that you had a similar 
impulse. 

Once, when a college student, I happened 
to fall in with a young man who was prin- 
cipal of a Catholic high school. We got to 
discussing religion. I said, “I suppose your 
Church, like other churches these days, has 
men in it who see the Scriptures from a 
little different angle from what the fathers 
did and so have new interpretations of 
some passages in them?” “No,” he said, 
“the Scriptures are authoritatively inter- 
preted for us and we have to interpret 
them in that way.” How abhorrent to 
democracy is such an idea! What could 
be more hostile to the growth of the indi- 
vidual soul and to society than just that? 
What becomes of the idea of progress un- 
der such a régime? I am glad you spoke. 

I am, of course, conscious of the fact that 
this idea of the “divine right to rule” is 
not limited to Catholics. 

WILLIAM F. CLARKE. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 


Fee me to congratulate you for your 
editorial in The Outlook of May 4, 
“To American Catholics.” You have stated 
the case precisely, and must have rendered 
a real service to many open-minded Cath- 


olics who have been puzzled at the attitude 
of liberal Protestants toward their Church. 

There is very likely more actual religious 
prejudice within denominations, than there 
is between Protestants and Catholics, Jews 
and Gentiles. And being a Presbyterian 1 
think I am in a position to say so. 

I thank you for your editorial and trust 
that it may shed much light upon the 
problem that is a perplexity to many good 
citizens. 

J. EDWIN Hartman. 


Re-Union Presbyterian Church, 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 


A WorRD of appreciation. Your article in 
The Outlook of May 4, “To American 
Catholics,” is the very best statement of 
the facts it has ever been my pleasure to 
read—fair, just, and kindly. It should be 
printed and placed on sale in every book- 
store and book-stand in America. 
G. E. MILuLspauGH. 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


[== to commend your editorial mes- 
sage, “To American Catholics,” in The 
Outlook of May 4. This redeems the 
slightly overwrought commendation, as I 
view it, of Governor Smith’s reply to Mr. 
Marshall, in your issue of April 27. “There 
are many who still feel that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not merely a religious 
body, but a political power which has in it 
elements of danger to American institu- 
tions.” This is the gist of this whole con- 
troversy. 
CoLUMBUS BRADFORD. 
Takoma Park, D. @. 


I FEEL unable to refrain from highly com- 
mending your editorial in The Outlook 
of May 4 addressed “To American Cath- 
olics.” It is couched in that tolerant spirit 
and sweet reasonableness that is more 
likely to impress than the intolerant atti- 
tude too often employed in discussing such 
questions. You particularly struck the nail 
on the head in your analogy presenting a 
potentate of the Church of England receiv- 
ing the obsequious salute accorded by the 
most popular of Governors to a potentate of 
auother hierarchy. It reminded me of the 
apnhorism of Archbishop Whately, in his 
annotations to Bacon: “True wisdom con- 
sists in the ready and accurate perception 
of analogies.” 
W. S. WaLKEr. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yo article on page 8 of the May 4 
issue of The Outlook is admirable. I 
am surprised that so much talk has been 
wasted on the “religious issue,” when, as 
you rightly say, it isn’t a matter of religion 
at all, but of the very real machinations of 
a powerful politico-ecclesiastic organiza- 
tion. I congratulate you on your courage 
and your fairness. 
Rurus T. StrRoHM, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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By the Way 


C= signs reported from the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country: 

At a street corner in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: “Make slow around this corner or 
you'll get pinched.” 

Overheard on a platform, as a freight 
train went by: “Veen de little red car 
comes along, de train’s all any more, ain’t, 
Mom?” 





A bishop recently addressed a large as- 
sembly of Sunday-school children, and 
wound up by asking, in a very paternal 
way: 

“And now, is there any little boy or any 
little girl who would like to ask me a ques- 
tion ?” 

A thin, shrill voice at the hack of the 
room called out, “Please, sir, why did the 
angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder 
when they had wings?” 

“Oh, ah, yes—I see,” said the bishop. 
“And now, is there any little girl who 
would like to answer that question?” 


The go-getter is often a goat-getter. 





A film magnate was approached, accord- 
ing to the “New Yorker,” by an acquaint- 
ance of less affluent days with a request 
that he endorse a note for $5,000. 

“All you have to do,” said the man, “is 
sign this paper and the president of the 
Chatham and Phenix Bank will let me 
have the money.” 

“Do you know 
asked the magnate. 

“Not personally.” 

“Well, do you think I’d let you borrow 
money from a strange bank president? An 
old friend like you? You have him endorse 
the note and J’ll lend you the money my- 
self.” 


that bank president?” 





The amounts invested in municipal ad- 
vertising is greater than ever before. A 
long list is at hand, but just spotting a few 
indiscriminately is indicative of the rest. 
For example the following cities have an- 
nual appropriations for community adver- 
tising: 

Atlanta, $1,000,000; Los Angeles, $1,000,- 
000; Chattanooga, $250,000: Savannah, 
$50,000; Dallas, $50,000; Portland, $300,000; 
Seattle, $75,000; San Francisco, $140,000; 
Norfolk, $250,000. 





From the Boston “Transcript:” 

Rich Little Girl (seeing some _ poorly 
eared for children go by): “Poor little 
things! They have no nurses—only moth- 
ers.” 





Roadhouses and inns on the post roads 
near New York are said to use parked cars 
as decoys. They employ orchestras whose 
members drive individual cars. When the 
unknowing see several automobiles in front 
of an eating-place they feel that it is one 
of the popular resorts. 

“Ever’thing else is changin’ so much that 
I no longer feel at home anywhere ’cept at 
a circus,” says Abe Martin. 





“A good journalist,” according to a re- 
viewer in the “Nation and Athenzeum” in 
London, “is one who can expand the ma- 
terial for a paragraph into a whole article, 
but never does so if he can avoid it; who 
is widely informed, but respects the limits 
of his information; who is violent in ex- 
pressing his opinions, but reasonable in 
forming them; and who seeks to win the 
agreement of his readers, but would rather 
inspire their indignation than their indif- 
ference.” 


The Sunday school teacher, says “Life,” 
asked the children what other qualities 
they should pray for besides honesty, 
truthfulness, obedience, and so forth. 

“Sales-resistance!” piped up one little 
boy. 





From an Exchange: 

Jake: “What made ye leave, Si?” 

Si: “It happened at breakfast this morn- 
in’, Jake, and I’d do it ag’in if I had to do 
it over. Mrs. Brown was busy bakin’ 
cakes, an’ when I took three or four, she 
stopped and looked straight at me an’ said: 
‘Si Simpkins, do you know that’s the 
twenty-fifth pancake you’re eatin’? and it 
made me so mad, I jest got up from the 
table an’ went off without my breakfast.” 





A small boy was taken by his father to 
Washington to visit Congress. He was 
much interested in the chaplain, who al- 
ways opened the sessions with a prayer. 
Both in the Senate and the House he had 
observed this procedure. Finaliy he asked: 

“Papa, why does the minister come in 
every day and pray for Congress?” 

“You've got it all wrong, son,” replied his 
father. “The minister comes in every day, 
looks over Congress, and then prays for the 
country.” 





From the “Christian Science Monitor:” 

For sheer non-committalism, the two lit- 
tle Negro boys who couldn’t read take the 
eake. Sambo had received a book from 
the Christmas tree, and was being ques- 
tioned by his little friend, Rastus. 

“Boy, what’s de name ob yo’ book?” 

Sambo scrutinized the title knowingly, 
then shoved the book under Rastus’s nose, 
saying, “Dar yo’ is!” 

Rastus took a good look, and exclaimed, 
“Sho is, isn’t it?” 





“Ah don’t ride on dem things,” said the 
old colored lady, looking at the merry-go- 
round. “Why, de other day Ah seen Ras- 
tus Johnson git on an’ ride as much asa 
dollah’s worth an’ git off at the very same 
place he got on at, and Ah sez to him 
‘Rastus,’ Ah sez, ‘you spent yo’ money, but 
wha yo’ been.” 





The “New Yorker” tells the true story of 
an elderly gentleman whose life has been 
spent in the service of a large business 
house, where without appreciable promo- 
tion, he has toiled at the mailing-desk for 
some forty dollars a week. Vossibly be- 
cause of unfulfilled desires, he had grown 
to look like a captain of industry, and 
lately has discovered that he can pick up 
extra money posing for illustrations of 
success advertisements. During the noon 
hour he often slips over to the studio of a 
commercial photographer, sits down splen- 
didly at a large mahogany desk, poses as 
a business executive who is saying to one 
of his men: “Simmons, I want you to take 
charge of our Argentine branch,” and gets 
back to his mail desk by two o’clock. 

The president of his company, we are 
told, looks like a little old Western Union 
messenger. 

Six words of five letters each are needed 
to complete the following anagram. Each 
word contains the same letters. Answer 
next week. 

“How the crop?” the stranger cries, 

“No good,” the farmer-man replies. 

And then with and sullen 
—— up the and does not spare 
The lone wild lurking there. 




















Answer to last week’s anagram: “Polos,” 
“loops,” “pools,” “sloop,” and “spool.” 
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Nobody 


can take his place 


in life 





Your Dentist Knows The Preventive 
Measures That Halt The Advance Of 
Health-Destroying Agents 


The mouth is the source of many troubles, 
among them being Pyorrhea—a foe that penalizes 
4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands younger. 


Discourage This Enemy 


Play safe! Have your dentist give your teeth and 
gums a thorough examination at least twice a 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums 
today. 

This dentifrice is more than a tooth paste. It 
is health insurance that provides protection 
against grim Pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 
Forhan’s firms the gums. It keeps teeth white and 
protects them against acids which cause decay. 

See your dentist, often. And start using 
Forhan’s regularly. Teach your children this 
health-habit. They'll love the taste of Forhan’s. 
At all druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forban,D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


More Than a Tooth Paste.... It Checks Pyorrhea 

















Wanted — Cartoons 


Te OUTLOOK wishes to receive car- 
toons from its readers, clipped 
from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name 
and address together with the name 
and date of the newspaper from which 
it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. 
Cartoons should be mailed flat, not 
rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for 
each cartoon which we find available 
for reproduction. Some readers in the 
past have lost payment to which they 
were entitled because they failed to give 
the information which we require. It is 
impossible for us to acknowledge or re- 
turn cartoons which prove unavailable 
for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook 
120 East 16th Street New York City 

















“HE number of musical persons who 
take phonograph music seriously is 
steadily and rapidly growing. People 

who used to think records suitable only for 
marches and minuets now enjoy their 
sonatas and symphonies in “canned” form. 

But there is an annoying drawback to 

the enjoyment of the longer forms of 
music. That is the necessity of stopping 
in the middle of a piece to change records. 
Not even the remarkable new Automatic 
Victrola can play a symphonic movement 
without interruption. And even more dis- 
turbing than the bother of turning over 
the disc is the musical suspense of having 
the music chopped oft in mid-air. Some 
conductors—Mengelberg, for example—are 
content to end a record in the middle of a 
phrase, showing more respect for the bar 
line than for the musical thought which it 


houses. Enough to make any musician 


fidgety! 
Is there a solution? One way of lessen- 
ing the drawback would be to insist on 
ending a record only on a cadence that is 
satisfying at least to a degree—and to ac- 
quiesce in a slight revision in the music, 
if no temporary stopping place already 
exists in the score. 
But this immediately raises another 
question. Has any soloist or conductor the 
artistic right to tamper with a piece of 
music, even for the aim of fitting the com- 
position more logically to recorded music 
form? Has he the right to re-shape a 
masterpiece to fit a new frame? 





Phonograph Records 


(Schubert). 
Thibaud, 
four 


1 IN B FLAT, Opus 99 
Played by Alfred Cortot, Jacques 
and Pablo Casals. In eight parts, on 
records. Victor. 

To the concert goer it 
when three such consummate 
Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals can be heard 
together. It is rare enough on the phono- 
graph. But it is the phonograph’s advan- 
tage that the permanence of its recording 
makes it possible to arrange for superlative 
All too often this advantage 


TRIO NO. 


is a rare evening 
artists as 


perfermances. 
has been made use of by transforming our 
finest singers and instrumentalists into 
purveyors of popular ditties. All too sel- 
dom has it given us all-star performances 
of chamber music. 

In these records of the Schubert B Flat 
Trio there is double cause for thanks. For 
the performers combine individual excel- 
lence with a proper feeling for ensemble 
playing. In other words, the music does 
not suffer from the insubordination of any 
player. This is as it should be—yet in 
many cases solo work spoils a performer 
for the niceties of ensemble playing. In 
this respect the recording is like a per- 
formance at a concert of New York’s Bee- 
thoven Association, where star soloists play 
or turn pages for their fellow artists with 
equal enthusiasm and sense of team-play. 
Although not tremendously distinctive, the 
trio is a delightful one. Where could you 
find a more tranquil beauty than in the 
second movement. Even in the gaily trip- 
ping scherzo, Schubert cannot avoid his 
singing melodiousness. The recording is 
pleasurably good—clear, true, and well- 
balanced. 


SYMPHONY NO. 9 IN D MINOR, Opus 125 (Ree- 
thoven). Plaved by Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Coates. In sixteen parts 
on eight records. Victor. , 

Coates’s interpretation of the Beethoven 

Ninth is not conventional, but he carries 


166 


Rolls and Discs 


off the performance with such eloquence 
that it cannot help but be convincing. It 
is interesting to compare this set with the 
Weingartner performance: issued by Co- 
lumbia. Weingartner has tackled the sym- 
phony with the attitude of the craftsman; 
he is deliberate, detached, careful of detail; 
he carves out his phrases with precision. 
Coates supplies a more intense and dra- 
matic reading. This naturally leads him 
into a faster tempo in many parts of the 
symphony—especially in the scherzo, which 
has an electrifying sweep of motion. The 
only place where Weingartner’s slower 
tempo seems to me definitely more effective 
is the opening of the first movement, with 
its suggestion of foreboding. The Coates 
version has been somewhat more success- 
ful than the other in recording the choral 
part of the symphony. Both soloists and 
chorus are more convincing. It is hard to 
say how much is due to the performers and 
how much to the recording. In the record- 
ing of the orchestra there is not much to 
choose between the two, but the balance is 
slightly in favor of Weingartner. His 
strings have a softer, more velvety quality, 
and his tone is rounder. 


(Debussy); 


REFLECTIONS ON THE WATER 
Played by 


CHANT D’AMOUR (Stojowski). 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. Victor. 

ETUDES, Opus 10, No. 12 and No. 7; VALSE IN 
A MINOR, Opus 34, No. 2 (Chopin). Played 
by Ignaz Frie¢man. Columbia. 

PRELUDE IN G MINOR; PRELUDE IN C€ 
SHARP MINOR (Rachmaninoff). Played by 
Ethel Leginska. Columbia. 

You will not be disappointed in the 
Paderewski disc. The shimmering, colorful 
Debussy selection alone is justification for 
acquiring the record. Friedman’s choice 
of a Chopin program, as well as his play- 
ing, is commendable. I should be perfectly 
satisfied if no more recordings were made 
of the two etudes—he fills the bill so ad- 
mirably. The valse he plays dreamily, “in 
a contemplative fashion’”—yet without be- 
coming oversentimental. Ethel Leginska’s 
playing has no braggadocio. It stresses the 
music rather than the musician—and, con- 
sequently, it brings freshness to the poor, 
overworked Rachmaninoff preludes. She 
does not seem bored with the C Sharp 
Minor, as Godowsky does in his recording. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE—OVERTURE (Mozart). 
Played by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. In two 
parts, on one record. Columbia. 


An engaging performance of Mozart’s 
cheerful overture. The precision of the 
orchestra is something that all orchestral 
records should have. The recording is un- 
usual in its clearness, balance, and tone; if 
it lacks anything, it is the subtle atmos- 
phere of reality—the illusion of the concert- 
hall. 

BALLET—Prelude — and = = Mazurka 

1 : DERNIER SOMMEIL DE LA 
VIERGE (Massenet). Played by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Henri Verbrugghen. Brunswick. 

COPPELIA BALLET—Dance of the 
and Waltz (Delibes); CAPRICE 
(Kreisler). * Played by the San 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Hertz. Victor. 

Delibes occupies the same place in the 
ballet as Johann Strauss does in the waltz. 
“Coppélia Ballet’ is light and frivolous 
music, but graceful—and it is hard to listen 
to it without imagining the motion of the 
ballet. Verbrugghen gives a_ swinging, 
rhythmic performance, but it is difficult to 
judge the record fairly because of an un- 
pleasant blemish in the recording on the 
forte upper notes which produces the tone 
of an overloaded loudspeaker, Hertz. plays 
his share charmingiy. The Massenet num- 
ber gives the Minneapolis Orchestra a 


COPPELIA 
(Delibes) ; 


Automatons 
VIENNOIS 
I’rancisco 
Alfred 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


soit string 
Viennois,” the San 
[Franciscans venture on the _ uncertain 
ground of transcription, and emerge re- 
markably well, avoiding an orchestral style. 


chance to show a meltingly 


tone. In “Caprice 


“Baal Shem” 


NIGUN (IMPROVISATION)—from 
Colum- 


(Bloch). Played by Joseph Szigeti. 
bia. 

When writing his “Baal Shem” Bloch 
was not experimenting with quarter-tones. 
He still enjoyed solid tonality. In “Nigun” 
there is an oriental tang combined with an 
irrelevance which produces an untamed 
flavor. It is appropriately played, not only 
by the violinist, but by the pianist, too, 
who has really more than an accompani- 
ment. 


BIST DIE 
Alsen. 


DU 


Elsa 


SPINNRADE; 


GRETCHEN AM 
R Sung by 


UH’ (Schubert). 
Columbia. 

RINALDO—Lascia cl’io pianga (Handel); CARO 
MIO BEN (Giordani). Sung by Elsa Alsen. 
Columbia. 

Recordings of songs by the great song 
writers of the past century are not too nu- 
merous. These two of Sehubert’s should 
he welcome. The selection from “Rinaldo” 
is marked by dignified simplicity. All are 
sung with intelligence and without affecta- 
tion. 

ANDANTE CANTABILE—from Quartet, Opus 11 
(Tchaikovsky); THEME AND VARIATIONS 
—firom The Emperor Quartet (Haydn). 
Played by the Elman String Quartet. Victor, 

It is forgivable to lift a movement from 
a quartet when it is such a perfect piece of 
quartet writing as Haydn’s variations on 
his Austrian Hymn. But it is a shame to 
omit half the variations. Elman’s quartet, 
romantically inclined, has a smooth, well- 
balanced tone. The recording is superb. 
the Town of Kazan 


IGOR—Song of 
Sung by Feodor 


BORIS GODOUNOW—In 
(Moussorgsky); PRINCE 
Prince Galitsky (Borodin). 
Chaliapin. Victor. 

MEFISTOFELE—Dai campi, dai 
sul passo estremo (Boito). 
amino Gigli. Victor. 

LA JUIVE—Rachel! quand du Seigneur la grace 
(Halevy); LE CID—6 souverain, 6 juge, 
6 pére! (Massenet). Sung by Charles Hack- 


ett. Columbia. 
FAUST—Le parlate d’amore (Gounod); DON 
Sung by 


CARLOS—O don fatale (Verdi). 
Margarete Matzenauer. Victor. 


Space limitations forbid all but a listing 
of these opera selections. I recommend the 
Chaliapin dise as being different, as steeped 
in the Russian idiom, and as sung with 
fitting recklessness. 


Piano Rolls 


HUNGARIAN—Opus 39, No. 12 (MacDowell). 
Played by John Powell. Duo-Art. 


One of a series of twelve etudes for the 
development of technique, ‘‘Hungarian” has 
all the fire and syncopation of a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance. John Powell whirls it 
through its brief course with the impetu- 
osity of a tornado. 


prati; Giunto 
Sung by Beni- 


TURQUIE—“Au Jardin de Vieux Serail,”? Opus 18, 
No. 3 (Blanchet). Played by Irwin Nyiregy- 
hazi. Ampico. 

There is oriental atmosphere in this 
piece, but not the hackneyed “oriental” 
touches. The composer shows an interest- 
ing harmonic sense, but becomes too or- 
chestral in his climax. It is brilliantly 
played. 

DANUBE—Ara- 

(Schulz-Evers). 
Ampico. 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE 
hesque on Strauss Waltz 
Played by Josef Lhévinne. 

An ornamental version of the Blue Dan- 
ube that calls to mind the Mid-Victorian 
house with its “gingerbread” decoration. 

But why not? It surely carries the atmos- 

phere of the Viennese carnival. Lhévinne 

introduces a teasing lilt. 








